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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Buy All the Terminals 

O build a new bridge will cost the city six or 
T seven million dollars. To acquire terminals 
adequate to the needs of the city and close to 

the commercial and manufacturing centers will cost 
about sixty millions more—and that’s putting the 
price pretty low. Then after we have the new bridge 
and the terminals, where are the railroads to use 
them, since every road entering the city is interested 
as a shareholder in the existing bridges and terminals, 
and would rather pay money to a concern in which 
they have an interest than to another concern? Why 
Why not 
terminals from 


not let us be logical and business-like? 
buy the bridges and 
their present owners, and then take them and 


present 


operate them? This would afford relief more quickly. 
It would give us a bridge and terminal system fully 
equipped. We could go into the switching and trans- 
fer business at once. We would have terminals on 
both sides of the river which it would be absolutely 
impossible to duplicate. A matter of one hundred 
million dollars or so is nothing—especially as a new 
municipal bridge without terminals and without rail- 
roads to use it would be an elephant on our hands 
and would rust and fall apart from disuse in a 
dozen years. By all means, this city would do the 
best and wisest thing if it would purchase the two 
existing bridges, the tunnel, the terminal railroads, 
the belt lines, the yards in Mill Creek Valley and in 
North and South St. Louis and across the river. This 
is a suggestion gratis to the Mayor’s to-be-appointed 
Terminal Commission. Cincinnati owns a steam rail- 
road and makes money out of it. Why should we 
not own all the facilities for getting passengers and 
goods across the river, since there is little likelihood 
of our getting any relief from a bridge that, so far 
as we now can see, will have no traffic except from 
wagons and electric roads to be built in the future. 
The city should own all the terminals. It’s only a 
matter of issuing a few more bonds, and what’s the 
difference, so long as we are in the bond-issuing 
business? No matter how much the bridges, the 
terminals, the Union Station and the whole plant 
would cost, the money would be earned back in a 
few years by the increase in the city’s business due 
to the removal of the tax on commerce and the added 
taxation on a vastly expanded and tremendously en- 
The city’s Terminal Commission 
Neither can 


riched community. 
cannot get away from this proposition. 
the Business Men’s League, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation or the other business organizations which want 
a free bridge. They should all pursue their logic to 
this ultimate conclusion—or admit that they are faking 
and four-flushing, which, I suspect, most of them are. 
ee fe 
Joe Jefferson, My Jo 

Josep JEFFERSON, who taught us more truly 
than any other person on the stage how near akin 
are tears and smiles, who devoted his art to the ex- 
human character, 


plication and exemplification of 
salty with humor, plastic with sympathy, strong in 


spite of weakness, and good by virtue of its very frail- 
ties, died last Sunday evening. He was a fine and 
cultured actor. His life was decorous and his ex- 
His art was 


His genius 


ample was a wholesome inspiration. 

concerned only with what was clean. 
promoted geniality and kindly tolerance of the foibles 
He will be 
long remembered as one of the most loveable men 
who devoted his life to the amusement of the people 
with not too obvious didactic purpose. 

oh of 


of his fellows. He was a gentle man. 


Gates’ Wheat Crash 

Joun W. Gates, when he started to corner wheat, 
opened a brokerage joint from which to work his 
former St. Louis friends. Gates has just been caught 
for about $2,000,000, Frank G. Bigelow, who was with 
him, has confessed to stealing $1,500,000 from the Mil- 
waukee First National Bank, and—there are others. 
Who and how many were nipped in St. Louis? We 
probably shall never know, for the big rich fellows 
have lately developed a habit—commendable enough 
it is, too—of rallying around any lame duck, man or 
institution and pulling it through, in order that his 
or its wabble or fall shall not imperil or drag down 
others. The big rich fellows are getting to be quite 
Socialistic in their tendencies, and their habits. They 
combine to corner markets, and then they combine to 
mitigate the evils of their attempt to corner the mar- 
kets. The way the big riches of Milwaukee got to- 
gether to prevent a panic consequent on Bigelow’s 
“bust” was admirable in its public purpose. The 
way the big rich are getting together for all purposes, 
good and bad, should not be a lesson wasted upon 
the people at large who should get together to pro- 
tect themselves against the predatory communities of 
interest. The Gates deal was an attempt to skin 
the public. The public eventually has to pay for 
the big losses in attempts to corner markets. The 
crashes cause calls for money, and those calls mean 
that the poorer people feel the heaviest incidence of 
the tightening of funds. The gamblers should be 
restrained, some people think, but others hold they 
should be allowed all freedom, as they serve as a 
splendid object lesson in the folly of get-rich-quick’ 
attempts to monkey with the law of supply and de- 
mand. The Gates deal crash, following on Lawson’s 
yawps, the Equitable scandal, the shipbuilding steal 
and other symptoms of financial rottenness, should 
be an effective warning to the people to stick to legiti- 
mate business and let gambling alone, as the dealers 
in the game,are always working on “advantage.” Or- 
dinary people should let the gamblers “skin” one an- 
other. 

oe % 
Kitty O’Shea’s First Husband 

THE man who was Kitty O’Shea’s first husband 
is dead. He deliberately connived at the woman’s 
downfall, and exacted place in Parliament as the price 
of his complaisant blindness to the intrigue between 
his wife and Charles Stewart Parnell. O’Shea was 


a scoundrel. Parnell loved the woman, and she loved 
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him. When neither Parnell nor the woman would 
stand for his further proposals to capitalize his cuck- 
oldry, he sprang his divorce suit, the revelations in 
which destroyed Parnell and drove him to his death 
in the arms of Kitty. O’Shea not only sold out his 
wife, but his country. 
fe ate 
The Late Judge Thayer 
Amos M. THAyER, dead in his prime, is a real loss 
to this city and State. His many years of efficient 
and idealistic public service were just bringing their 
harvest of distinction among the general public, al- 
though the fit though few students of men and mat- 
ters of higher interest had for a long while recog- 
nized him as a great, strong jurist, His ruling in 
the Northern Securities case brought him to public 
notice, thus confirming the judgment of the select 
appreciators of high but not ostentatiously displayed 
legal gifts. Judge Thayer was a Democrat who 
fought for the Union, a Democrat, conservative with 
Cleveland, yet not without sympathy for the newer 
Democracy which would regulate rampant individ- 
ualism, especially as it served as a shield for cor- 
porationist collectivism. He was a_ calm, clear 
equable, kindly man of serene, because sure, intellec- 
tual force. His judicial position, perhaps, discour- 
aged any tendency in him to broad congeniality, but 
by those who knew him he was regarded with a quite 
tender, if undemonstrative, affection. There was a 
suave, bland force about him that was very attrac- 
tive, especially as it blended with a quiet humor which 
played over the spectacle of life with a sympathy un- 
chilled by culture or the hard, dry light of law. 
: fe of 
The Star’s Innerds 
THERE has been, I am told, an earthquake in the 
office of the St. Louis Star. Mr, Frank is said to 
have relieved the establishment of the Milwaukee 
contingent in the editorial department, while the men 
who have splurged in the business end are now en- 
gaged in trying to form a syndicate to buy the paper 
from Mr. Frank. If Mr. Frank should sell the Star, 
he will try to buy the Post-Dispatch. Mr. Pulitzer 
would sell but for his sentimental attachment to the 
property which was the foundation of his fortune. 
of fe 
Mr. Beggs’ Fair Words 
Mr. Joun I. Beces, the new head of the local 
traction situation, and representative of the outsiders 
who have taken over our electric light, gas and street 
railways, promises us as good and better service than 
we have had in the recent past. The best guaran- 
tee of this is that he keeps good old Bob McCulloch 
as general superintendent of the railways. Mr. Beggs 
cannot afford to treat us badly, even were he so in- 
clined. Municipal ownership is in the air, and any 
default in public service will inevitably and suddenly 
bring sentiment of that sort into action. The out- 
siders can expect no leniency such as might be shown 
men “native here and to the manner born.” Action 
would be more prompt and more severe against the 
new concern than against a local interest and direc- 
tion. And now that so many public utilities are 
bunched they make altogether a bigger target easier 
to hit by local legislation in reprisal of rights not 
wholly free from the charge of having been decep- 
tively or corruptly obtained. Chicago’s awakening 
and Cleveland’s venture towards municipal ownership 
are predisposing popular feeling toward radical reme- 
dies for unsatisfactory service. The deals involved 
in the transfer of the properties have taught us how 
the property has been juggled in sales and purchases 
in which sellers and buyers have been the same, and 


we know that excuses of lack of profit in operation 
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have only been inventions to justify larger profits in 
high-finance jugglery. It behooves Mr. Beggs to speak 
us fair, but it will more behoove him to make good 
his words. 
upon taking back their rights in the properties Mr. 


If he should ‘fail, the people will insist 


Beggs manages, and operating the public utilities for 
The North American Company's _ St. 


Louis footing is extremely precarious, in view of the 


themselves. 


general sentiment, represented no less by President 
Roosevelt than by Mayor Dunne, that the people have 
rights in public service properties that are paramount 
with those of the private capitalists who exploit those 


properties. 


of 


% 
After His Job 
STREET COMMISSIONER VARRELMAN is going to 
Europe in June. Will he resign, or only take a fur- 
lough? That is the question which bothers Tom 
Jenkins and Hiram Phillips, both of whom are anxious 
to get the place and “reform” the department after 
the manner in which Mr. Jenkins reformed election 
methods in the Clayton primary against Folk. 
fe of 
A Cloacina Trust 
It seems that the Wells administration is favoring 
the water-closet trust, which furnishes the appoint- 
ments of the modern Temple of Cloacina only to pur- 
chasers belonging to a certain close corporation of 
plumbers, according to a communication in our depart- 
ment of “Letters from the People.’ The job is 
worked by closed specifications, just as the bituminous 
macadam scheme is worked by specifying in street 
paving contracts that a certain Warren brand of mix- 
ture of tar and broken limestone shall be used. 
Maybe the writers of the communication to the Mirror 
will be driven out of town or threatened as the 
Barber Asphalt Company was threatened with having 
all its streets torn up if it didn’t quit fighting bitumin- 
ous macadam. Who gets the rake-off on these closed 
specincations? Is not one of the leading spirits in 
the water-closet trust the nominal head of the Jeffer- 
son Club? And how does the “philanthropist,” N. O. 
Nelson, justify his membership in a combination 
against independent plumbers? 
ee fe 
Foolish Saloon Men 
THE saloon interests must not forget one thing in 
their attempt to make Sunday laws bear on other 
occupations. The saloon business under the law is 
not a right, but a_ privilege. 
bring more trouble on their heads by trying to in- 


Saloon keepers will 


volve other businesses in their discomfiture. They 
have sympathy in the city. There is none for them 
in the State. only a semi-latent hostility. 
better not make that hostility more active. They 
can do better for themselves by simply obeying the 
law than by an attempt to make the law hurt others. 


They had 


Pushing Sunday laws to an extreme will only concen- 
trate opposition to the saloon interest. All such fool- 
ish talk as that of organizing a fight on the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, of which A. C. Stewart, pres- 
ident of the Police Board, is an officer, is the rankest 
folly. The proposal of an agreement that everybody 
concerned in the liquor business shall be asked to re- 
fuse to accept checks drawn on the Union Trust Com- 
pany in payment of bills, and that saloons shall refuse 
to cash any pay checks drawn on that company is 
ridiculous. The saloon doesn’t stand so well in the 
most liberal community that such a community will 


tolerate any such _ boycotting. The saloon interest 
may think it has friends in abundance. It has not. 
Most friendship for it is for politics only. When 


the saloons get out in the open against any law bear- 
ing on them, they are apt to find their friends turned 


foes. And if the saloons try to “break” Mr. A, ( 
Stewart or any other man for doing his sworn du 
under the law, the saloon men will find the people | 
for sterner measures to show saloon men what tl 
public thinks of their business and their insolent af 
frontery. What is most to be commended to the saloon 
men is patience and a still tongue. 
oh 
Query. 
AND the great political mystery is: Why didn’ 
Mr. Folk “go after” the saloons and breweries when 
he was Circuit Attorney? He had the power to indict, 
to enforce the law, then. Why didn’t he exercise jt? 
oh of 
Coprolalian Finance 
THE Equitable row is still on. It’s a pretty mess. 
It reminds one of William A. Travers’ remark to 
August Belmont one morning, when, as they neared 
the old business center of New York, their noses were 
assaulted by a powerful mephitic odor. “What's 
that smell. Travers?” remarked Belmont. “D-don’t 
kn-know; the 1-lid m-must be off the Ch-chamber of 
Commerce.” The lid is off exalted business methods 
in Gotham, and the smell sickens the country. High 
finance is positively coprolalian. It needs a general 
disinfectant. 
Lovers’ Baby Talk 
I was in a little party the other evening when 
some one read an item from the afternoon paper about 
the divorce proceedings brought by young Patrick 
Henry Marcum, of Huntington, W. Va., son of Sena- 
tor Marcum. The reader reeled off this as’ a pas- 
sage from a letter Marcum wrote to his wife when 
she went to New York without him: “Oh, Mabel, Ma- 
bel, why did I let you go away from me? Why did I 
ever consent to your going? I need you, darling, I need 
you. ’Tis my love that cries out for its soulmate, 
it wants its own little bitsie dirlie to tum and div 
tisses.” Such a Gargantuan guffaw as followed this! 
Why was it so funny? We were all men, and it sound- 


Qn 


ed so silly—this baby talk. Oh, yes; of course. Sut 
it was funny, because every mother’s son of the laugh- 
ers had sometime written just such stuff and talked 
it to some one. I think it’s pitiful, this printing o! 
letters thus preposterously torn from the conditions 
in which they are written. I think it’s hypocritical in 
men and women, too, to laugh at printed-love letters. 
They are foolish—these love letter endearments— 
when brought into publicity, but they were not fool- 
ish, but only fond, at thé time they were penned. It’s 
contemptible in us to laugh at what all men are guilty 
of, especially when we consider that such sort of talk 
to a woman is only an appeal to the mother instinct 
in her, There never was a woman in love with a 
man who didn’t want to mother him, and there never 
yas a man who didn’t want to be mothered, and wasn't 
glad to fall into the play of pretending to be her 
child. Yes, indeed; there’s nothing sadder than 
laughter sometimes. Love makes fools of us—yes. 
But it’s matter for tears, not laughter, that the fool- 
ishness passes, and a harder wisdom takes it place. 
Baby talk by lovers is, in its secret springs, a beautiful 
thing, and not comic. A man is at his best, foolish 
though he be, when he speaks or writes it—if only 
for the moment of its expression. A man is at lis 
worst when he thinks it laughable that a fellow man 
should have done what he, the laugher, has done, 
when he laughs at what is essentially an utterance of 
a sacred secret instinct. Am I not right, oh, philo- 
sophic reader of these pages? Of course I’am. but 
—ladies should burn their letters, else it shall come 
to pass in the near future that a man in his epistolary 
courtship will employ a lawyer to frame his missives, 
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id they shall have only such fire and color and mu- 
- as are now to be found in a lease or a trust agree- 


nt. 
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A Tip to Lid-Lifters 


THE wise saloonkeeper who tries to lift the lid 


nd gets into trouble thereby would do well to 
mploy as attorney the gentleman who was Mr. 
\ulvihill’s law-partner before the latter became Ex- 
ise Commissioner. There is nothing so efficacious 
‘or a defendant as the alignment of adventitious per- 
onal influence on his side by engaging an attorney 
who has acute personal and political relations with the 
officials who must pass judgment upon his cause. This 
is what makes the contemporaneous practice of the 
law a noble and keenly ethical profession. 
+ + 
Attacking Busch 

THe Kansas City Star is hydrophobic against Mr. 
\dolphus Busch as the head of the Missouri brewery 
interest. Abuse of Mr. Busch is simply insanity. 
Neither St. Louis nor Missouri has a better citizen 
than Mr. Busch. He lives and conducts his business 
lawfully. He does much for education and for char- 
ity and for the business development of the State. 
His generous help has put many a struggling business 
He has not protected the 
worse sort of saloon. He has not fostered “joints.” 
He makes beer, and millions out of beer; that’s true. 
3ut what of it? By his discovery of the way to bottle 
beer and by his general pushing of the beer business 


in the way of success. 


he has done more than any man in the United States 
to diminish drunkenness by cutting down the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors. The Busch plan of 
business has discountenanced the dive. It was the 
3usch method that put beer in the home and thus 
kept the men of the home from the saloon. Mr. 
Busch and the other brewers of St. Louis, whose meth- 
ods are the same as his, deserve approbation, not 
abuse. Neither Mr. Busch nor any other St. Louis 
brewer has advised or countenanced breaking the Sun- 
day law or any other law. St. Louis is even fonder 
of Mr. Busch than it is proud of him, and this sen- 
timent extends even to people who are no friends of 
the saloon. “Good government” is no cry under 
which to fight either the Buschs or the Lemps, for 
both of them saved Wells, the Folk and good govern- 
ment candidate, in the German wards of South St. 
Louis in the last election, and Senator Tom Kinney, 
a saloon keeper, gave the smashingest majority of any 
Democratic ward for both Folk and Wells in both 
the National and the city elections. 
An Hegelian Lobbyist 

ProFEssoR WILLIAM JAMES, probably, the world’s 
greatest psychologist, has an article in the current 
\cClure’s entitled “A Knight Errant of the Intellec- 
tual Life,” the subject of which is Thomas Davidson, 
who for many years in the ’70’s was teaching in St. 
Louis, and was a character noted alike for his eru- 
dition, his ebullient physicality, his brusque bluntness 
ind his capacity for the consumption of beer, a ca- 
pacity that has since been paralleled only by that of 
Fiske. 
avidson died five years ago, and the London Specta- 


the great historian and metaphysician, John 


' wrote of him that he was “the most learned man 
He is almost forgotten in St. Louis 
w, but he was a colleague here of William T. Har- 
of St. Louis 
Some older men may remember 


1 the world.” 


who was then superintendent 
ublie Schools. 
is remarkable man who knew everything and cared 
r nothing but jearning and goodness and jollity and 
fine argumentative row over some _ philosophical 


ibtlety. But there’s one name in the article in Mc- 
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Clure’s that recalls to memory as queer a genius as 
this city ever knew. That is the name Brockmeyer, 
to whom Prof. James alludes as “an extraordinary 
Pomeranian immigrant,” who had translated the en- 
tire three volumes of Hegel’s Logic. This is Henry 
C. Brockmeyer, later Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, but noted in purely philosophical circles as the 
greatest Hegelian in America, and accused of adding 
new depths to even the Hegelian profundity. Later 
this extraordinary Pomeranian immigrant became the 
Jefferson City lobbyist of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, and his great metaphysical mind appeared con- 
cerned with things no more abstruse than the lining 
up of legislators for his road’s interest and handing 
out passes with a lavish hand. He was a most illus- 
trious toper, and only when he toped would he talk 
along Hegelian lines, his profundities often overpow- 
ering some of us yonkers in the back room of the 
once famous, but now forgotten, Baldy Holley’s sa- 
loon. “Old Brock,” as we called him, looked like 
an Indian, and indeed, talked two or three Indian lan- 
guages. He was a “wise one” in politics, but under 
the right inspiration he forgot his lobbying, and, given 
a listener with a turn that way, he would plunge into 
abstrusities that were brilliantly bewildering, espec- 
ially when diluted with whiskey and water. “Old 
Brock” is still alive, though I write of him in the 
past tense. His son, Eugene Brockmeyer, edits the 
Missouri State Republican, and gained a certain fame 
as the man who “blew the works” on the Busch- 
Niedringhaus arrangement to carry Missouri on the 
cash basis. “Old Brock,” however, was, and, I sup 
pose, is a Democrat. He has been suspected of being 
the man who furnished the basis of the Globe-Demo- 
crat’s “Old Politician.” But the city and State forget 
him utterly. Too bad they should. <A lobbyist who 
was also an Hegelian of renown, certainly deserves re- 
membrance. A man who could fix a legislature and 
elucidate Plato in a high-keyed and 
Weberfield dialect, and talk to the redman in his own 
Cherokee or Choctaw tongue, and drink like “the 
turning a 


high-toned 


learned Porson” himself, ‘without ever 
hair”—they don’t have such Hegelians or such lobby- 
ists now. “Old Brock” was, and I presume, is, still 
a marvel. I believe he lives a sort of recluse life 
down in Oklahoma, or some such place. An Hege- 
lian fixer of legislators. A pronounced Platonist 
“tipping” the Supreme Court what his road -would 
like! Alas for the decay of learning, and—pace Mr. 
Folk—for the vanishing of the lobbyist, who was a 
man of culture and of many subtle curves which 
greater men even than the wily Folk never quite “got 
onto. Methinks I caught a trace of “Old Brock’s” 
Hegelianism in the argument of his protege and pu- 
pil, H. Sam Priest, that “bribery is only a convention- 
al offense.” Learning and lobbying no longer link 
arms. And the world forgets that Francis Bacon, 
my lord of Verulam, was a boodler and—the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays, before Folk came. 
AYP 
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The Classic “Coon” 

Tue Strand Magazine has discovered that the 
“cake-walk” was known to and practiced by the an- 
cient Grecians. “Go to the British Museum,’ it 
says, “and find your way to the room containing that 
admirable collection of ancient Greek statuettes which 
have revealed new worlds to so many visitors. What 
is this you see? None other than a lady who lived 
2,400 years ago in an attitude that seems strangely fa- 
miliar. With head thrown well back and arms out- 
stretched, the little figure is so evidently performing 
the strange antics dear to American negroes that you 
rub your eyes in amazement, unwilling to trust the 


evidence of your senses.” I have always wondered 


3 


what it was in the beauty of the frieze of the Parthe- 
non that was so strangely familiar. This illumi- 
nates the dimness of the delicious emotion that soft- 
ened me before those gracile lines, those melodic 
movements caught and fixed for all time by men whose 
names are forgotten. And when I have lain out at 
night in the woods under a canopy of stars by some 
fishing stream and caught faint pulsings of “the mu- 
sic of the spheres,” which Plato fabled, and felt it all 
so familiar, yet with far and faint elusiveness, what 
was that familiarity of the diapason but a strain of 
“rag time?” All the planets “singing as they shine,” 
were playing, perhaps, “Show de white o’ yo’ eyes” 
on a scale of infinity, an illimitably syncopated and 
hen-coopated symphony. 1 have heard William Vin- 
cent Byars intone Homer and Horace and Virgil and 
burning Sappho in illustration of his discovery of the 
rhyming principle in classic verse, as distinct from 
the accepted canons of scansion, and I have been 
swamped with divine access of “the oversoul” upon 
the piercing realization that even the wielder of the 
stateliest measure ever moulded bv the lips of man, 
the immortal Mantuan must have known the soothing 
sorcery that distills in sound from the lilt of the 
coon-song as we have it to-day. The darkey is 
He “sits at 
wine with the maidens nine,” even as Booker Wash- 
We are find- 
Ah, how true it is, that 
apophthegm of the illustrious Senator Kinney, that 


coming into his long diverted heritage. 


ington sat at luncheon with Roosevelt. 
ing. his future in his past. 


“water will run down hill, and every son-of-a-gun 
will get what’s coming to him.” “The glory that 
was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome”’—they are 
but an impress on the world of the Ethiop new fallen 
on evil days, which shall yet be bright, and all the 
brighter for the coincident and cognate eclipse of Till- 
man and Vardaman. The world’s sculpture and 
painting, all the art of form is but the diamond in 
the darkey’s eye, and all music, even unto Wagner, 
is the pearl in an Ethiop’s ear. Rising out of a past 
the beauty of which is by the paragraph quoted 
evoked for us, can you not see the glory of the future 
when no more shall there be pathetic truth in the 
song, “Every Nation has a Flag but the Coon?” Great 
is research and wonderful is the interpretation of an- 


“ec 


cient monuments—and, “oh, to think of it, oh, to 
dream of it,” if Jove, the first Chief Kiely, had only 
“held down the lid” of Pandora’s box! 
oh fe 
Miss Carnegie’s Marriage 

Mucu guff in the papers about Andrew Carnegie’s 
acceptance of the situation when his niece married a 
coachman! What else could canny Andy do? Who 
wouldn’t rather have his niece married to an honest 
coachman than to “a worthless Duke?” Mr. Carnegie 
had to say. what he did to keep up his pose of pluto- 
socialist, but if he really meant his pose, why all the 
fuss about it? All the editors who belaud the Carne- 
gies know in their hearts that it is probable that 
Miss Nancy’s marriage will turn out to be a mistake, 
not because her husband is a poor man of humble oc- 
cupation, but because the woman is likely to find a 
lack of real companionship in a man whose mind is 
not in true touch with her own, and whose manners 
must offend her taste in the days to come, unless, of 
course, the coachman has a superior and ameliorating 
adaptability or the wife has a strain of congeniality 
for the coarseness of the stableman’s point of view. 
Mr. Hever may be able to realize the idealization of 
his wife, after the first passion has waned. Such 
things have occurred in some few, very few, similar 
cases, but the men and the women in such cases have 
Broadly speak- 


ing, refinement should not wed with crudity, nor in- 


been exceptional in their qualities. 
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telligence with ignorance, nor much age with youth, 
nor wealth, if it’s the woman’s, with poverty. ‘To be 
sure, a woman may uplift a man, but it is a terrible 
task often, and a man may uplift a woman, though 
he generally doesn't. Whatever canny Andy may 
say, his niece’s marriage is not what he would spon- 
taneously approve, nor what any other sanely think- 
ing person would approve. Marriages of people sep- 
arated by dissidences in custom, conditions, _ tastes, 
sympathies, comprehensions and mental and spiritual 
habits and qualities are to be reprehended and de- 
plored on the broad ground of common sense. Mrs. 
Hever, we all hope, will be happy, and Mr. Hever, 
too; but the percentage is heavily against the propo- 
sition in any sociologist’s book-making on the result. 
Mesalliances are mess alliances. They end usually in 
a realization of an incompatability all the more ex- 
cruciating because it is not the fault of either or both 
of the victims, but rather of the social conditions 
from which they come together, and for which they 
are in no wise responsible. All talk of ultra-democ- 
racy in this relation is foolishness or worse. It is 
worse in that it is indulged with design to please the 
groundlings. The queen should not wed the clown, 
nor the king the beggar maid, not for the woe it may 
bring the king or queen, but for the woe that befalls 
the clown and the beggar-maid. ‘The flubdub in the 
press about this Carnegie-Hever incident is not in 
any good interest. It is only sentimentalism raised 
to the sensational. It is all very well to cry down 
class feeling, but there is a classism that no theoreti- 
cal democracy can down. ‘There is a difference in 
people of different degrees of education and _ refine- 
ment, and a deadly unassimilability in the personali- 
ties of people who unite after accustomedness to dif- 
ferent associations and social conventions. People 
should marry only for love, of course, but love should 
have some basis of reason among reasoning beings, and 
the warmest love will probably die in the woman who 
can’t teach her husband not to eat with his knife, or 
the man whose wife will never learn not to use a plu- 
ral verb with a singular noun. Mr. Carnegie’s for- 
mal statement to the press of his satisfaction with his 
niece’s marriage is all right as far as it goes. He 
makes the best of it, but neither he nor anyone else 
of any sense would advise an heiress to marry a 
coachman, or any coachman to marry an heiress. 
of of 
Joseph Pulitser’s Thunderings 

Mr. JosepH Putitrzer’s papers, the New York 
World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, are foaming 
at the mouth against Mr. Bryan’s evident intent to 
lead the Democratic party, by way of public owner- 
ship of public utilities, to State Socialism. Yet both 
papers have preached public ownership for years—to 
gain circulation. Now that public ownership is be- 
ing taken up seriously by the people, the Pulitzer pa- 


pers decry it. They become suddenly strongly indi- 


vidualistic. Why? They've got the circulation. Their 
pandering to socialism has made Mr. Pulitzer strong- 
ly individualistic. What individualizes a man like 
getting control of about $40,000,000, How does he 


get it? In serving the public by the use of that public’s 
own sentiments and prejudices. Who has exploited 
the people for his own benefit, though in a higher 
way than others, more than Mr, Pulitzer? Who has 
oftener taught that the people are the source of 
wealth? Who better proves it in his own career? Mr. 
He is 


against socialism when he has made his’ money 


Pulitzer is afraid of the logic he incarnates. 


through leading the public up to it. Mr. Pulitzer’s 


late opposition to socialism is an argument in its fa- 


vor. He is suddenly turned conservative, because 


he sees that his past radicalism, which has made him 
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a millionaire, endangers those millions. Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s money is in many things which have their prin- 
cipal value in the use of property belonging to the 
people. Hooting at privilege, Mr. Pulitzer has in- 
vested in privileges. Pleading for the people, he has 
become wealthy, and now at any proposal that the 
people shall come into their own he instinctively re- 
volts, because he knows that the people in coming 
into their own cannot help “getting into him.” = Mr. 
Pulitzer is in favor of all democracy that does not 
Mr. Pu- 


‘securities,” 


follow democracy to its logical conclusion. 
litzer is against anything that threatens * 
though those securities are secure only because they 
are based on mistaken privileges wheedled out of the 
people. Mr. Pulitzer has done a great deal for the 
people. That there is no denying, but he is one of 
those lovers of his kind who “will do anything for the 
people, except get off their backs.” He has taught 
the people in thousands of heavy-fire editorials the 
danger of wealth, its wrongfulness, their share in it. 
They paid him well for his preachment. Now, when 
they show a disposition to put his preaching into prac- 
tice he is terror-stricken, like the fisherman who re- 
leased the genie from the vase from the sea. Mr. 
Pulitzer’s evolution is not phenomenal. He cannot 
put out the fire he lighted, however. He cannot re- 
fute his own unanswerable logic. He can only talk 
from the standpoint of one who has “made his pile” 
and is grieved that in doing so he has developed a 
public sentiment which must take effect in action that 
will deprive mere wealth of its power and its dis- 
tinction. For if we are to have a condition in which 
the average of wealth is to be greatly raised by com- 
mon ownership whick will destroy privilege to a great 
extent, then tremendous wealth as it now exists will 
be depreciated. If popular wealth is to come up 
then individual wealth must shrink. A multi-mil- 
lionaire will amount to nothing in a State in which 
there are no privileges in which the millions can be 
invested. Mr, Pulitzer is afraid of his own doctrines 
He has made war on wealth ob- 
He has his wealth 


put into effect. 
tained under unjust conditions. 
largely invested upon the basis of those unjust condi- 
tions. Make those conditions just, in accord rigor- 
ously with his own arguments for forty years, and 
his wealth is nothing. No wonder his papers thun- 
der against Bryan, Mayor Dunne of Chicago, Tom 
Johnson and such men, all of whom in their purposes 
only take him at his own powerful and pungent word. 
His millions distort his logic, even as the blood of 


Danton choked Robespierre. 


J ? 
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Ramsey of the Wabash 

Mr. GeorcE Goud probably knows his business. in 
putting his Colorado Fuel and Iron Company into 
competition with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, even at the expense of losing the 2,000,000 tons 
of freight per year which the corporation — stands 
pledged to deliver to Mr. Gould’s Wabash Railroad 
out of Pittsburg. Mr. Gould is probably backed by 
John D. Rockefeller in forcing the fight. He may 
force the Steel Corporation to buy out his Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, and at the same time get 
judgment for the Steel Corporation’s failure to deliver 
the freight guaranteed the Wabash by Mr. Carnegie 
before the “hoot mon” philanthropist unloaded on 
Pierpont Morgan. Such contracts are enforceable, and 
have been enforced. Young Mr. Gould may “get” 
the Corporation “a-comin’ and a-gwine” and whipsaw 
it by winning both contentions. But the game is a 
desperate one, if it involves the permanent loss to the 
Gould interests of Joseph Ramsey, who leaves the 
Wabash road because he can’t get the tonnage as long 


as Mr. Gould cuts in on steel business with his Colo- 


rado concern. It was Ramsey got the Wabash 
Pittsburg, and it was Ramsey got the guarante, 
Carnegie tonnage. Ramsey is a great railroad n 
and his elimination from the situation is not appar. 


ly conducive to a triumph of Mr. Gould over 


steel magnates, who are boycotting him out of the 


Pittsburg steel and iron tonnage. Mr. Ramsey, it 
would seem, was worth almost as much to the Wa- 
bash as the tonnage in question. 


ote fe” 

Heroic Journalism 
Au, the brave Republic! How it criticises Mr. H. 
A. Forman, President of the Council, with a pen 
dipped in molasses! How ferociously it flogs him 
with feathers! How nobly it attacks his choice of 
committees in language that is the limit of lollypop! 
Mr. Forman is a banker. The Republic knows ex- 
actly how to criticise a banker. It goes after him on 


its belly and with projected tongue searching for his 


boots. A great and truly independent paper is the 
Republic. It is not afraid of anything—except a 
banker. 

Og fe 


Belasco and the Stage Trust 

Davin Betasco has given the Theatrical Trust a 
tremendous showing up. The Klaw-Erlanger-Zim- 
merman—-Nirdlinger-Frohman tyranny is exposed in 
all its brutality of greed. Belasco is one of the few 
men outside the syndicate who can concoct plays of a 
certain distinction, but he can’t stage them except 
on Trust terms. Blanche Bates was shut out of a 
New York engagement because she played in a non- 
trust theater in St. Louis during the World’s Fair. 
Mrs. Fiske was brow-beaten and bulldozed for her 
independence. David Warfield was forced into sec- 
ond class theaters by Trust demands for the lion’s 
share of his receipts. The Theatrical Trust does 
nothing but put in force the policy of greedy grab 
and graft, and it does this by controlling the book- 
ings not only in New York, but in all the other prin- 
It has the better and best 
actors and actresses under its thumb. The best 
American playwrights, like Augustus Thomas and 
Clyde Fitch, must write for the Trust because practi- 
cally there is no one else whom it will pay to write 


cipal cities of the Union. 


for. Mr. Belasco can present his plays in a limited 
way, and so can Mrs. Fiske, having a theater of their 
own, but the actor who wants a new play can’t have it 
except upon the Trust’s terms, and the authors can't 
sell to an actor who isn’t under Trust control. Mr. 
C. M. S. McLellan, who has written the success of 
the past season, “Leah Kleschna,” disposed of it to 
Mrs. Fiske, who presented it independent of the Trust. 
When it made a hit the Trust tried to negotiate for it, 
but failed. The Trust has the theatrical business 
securely grasped. It is not afraid of competition, be- 
cause a theatrical venture is not a good business 
proposition. The average business man reckons on 
the drama as a rather nebulous thing. The initial cost 
of any good production in the play line is enormous, 
and success very problematic; the public to be pleased 
is whimsical, theatrical properties are expensive !: 
cause spacious and not productive in any steady fash- 
ion, the building laws make theater construction 


costly, insurance rates are practically prohibitive, taxes 


< 


are high since theaters must be well and prominen|! 
located, and rents in theater buildings are not ren 
nerative. Spring a theater proposition on a business 
man and he thinks it’s much the same as asking }' 
Let him build a 


theater, and he can’t secure good attractions for 


to be an “angel” for a leg-show. 


because if they go to his house they can’t show in 
well-established, trust-controlled houses in other 
ies. It really seems as if there is not much prosp: °t 


moc 
app 
lt 


n 





relief from the Theatrical Trust’s control through 
petition. Mr. Metcalfe, of Life, seems to have 
‘k the only idea that promises relief in a sug- 
ion of an endowed theater, either by the State or 
ndividual bequest. He argues that this would 

a better market for good plays, would afford an 
ortunity for high-class actors, would demonstrate 
falsity of the Trust’s plea that it gives the people 
at they want, would create a demand for the plays 

actors of the endowed _ theaters 
oughout the country, and to satisfy that demand 
uld bring about the existence of theaters in which 
independents could play. Perhaps Mr. Metcalfe 
right, but it is a sad fact that most of the people 


independent 


this country who have amassed money sufficiently 
enable them to contribute to an endowed theater, 
rted in life with prejudice against the stage, never 
red for it, rather looked upon it as frivolous, if not 


immoral, and don’t either care for it or approve of 


it NOW. 
ter into politics. 


A National endowment, might get the thea- 
Altogether, the Theatrical Trust 
ivranny seems, for the present, inescapable, more es- 
pecially as the people generally seem not concerned 
about the quality of dramatic entertainment furnished 
them, and are apparently contented with what the 
Still, the 
publicity given the facts brought out in Mr. Belasco’s 


Theatrical Trust chooses to give them. 


suit may set the people thinking about the monopoly 
that controls their amusements, and if the people get 
to thinking right hard, they may find a way to do 
something for themselves in this matter. 

ot 

A “Fourth” Notse-Maker 

GreEAT news from Wilkesbarre, Pa., in the daily 

papers’ dispatches. It is to the effect that a cannon 
for Fourth of July which can do no damage to chil- 
dren has been invented by Prof. William Suddards 
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Franklin, head of the department of physics at Lehigh 
University. There is a loud explosion, which can- 
not burst the cannon, a flash which would not scorch 
a feather and a missile of cork which does not hurt. 
He has applied a principle of chemistry by which a 
combination of gas and air, ignited by an electric 
spark, makes a noise like a cannon and causes a flash 
of flame of such low temperature that it does not 
burn. It is estimated that 5,000 shots can be fired 
How this will cut down the Fourth of 
July mortality from didn’t-know-it-was-loaded-with- 


for 5 cents. 


ball guns and. pistols! What a falling off there will 
be in the death rate from lock jaw and other forms 
of blood poisoning! Yes, but will the real American 
boy care for a noise maker that will be harmless? 
fe ote 
Mr. Greet’s Bare Drama 
SHALL we greet Mr. Ben Greet and his undeco- 
rated Elizabethan drama at the Odeon next week with 
something like an attendance that will show that we 
really care for the drama, and are not accustomed to 
going to the theater solely to see our names in the 
paper next morning? Here comes a man who offers 
us the play devoid of all color, except the color of 


great poesy. There is no “elaborate scenic investi- 


ture,” no “splendid costume effects,” no picturesque 
mechanical devices—just the play, sheer, unadulterated 


Will we 


be able to look at a bare stage, and under the influ- 


drama, directed at the head and the heart. 


> 


ence of the “mighty line” imagine ourselves in Elsi- 
nore, Verona, the Forest of Arden or wherever. the 
scene may be laid? Mr. Greet’s company has succeed- 
ed elsewhere in interesting the people in the play 
apart from pictures. Have we any imagination 
left, here in St. Louis? The success or failure of the 


Greet enterprise at the Odeon will determine whether 


there is any taste for the drama as such in this town. 


The Booze Interests and the Sunday Law 


By Charles B. Oldham 


OME one has discovered that Governor Folk 
is likely to call the Legislature in special 
session, at an early date, to enact a home rule 

law under which St. Louis will determine for itself 
how Sunday laws shall be observed. There is a 
bare possibility that a special session of the Legis- 
lature may be called, but not for the purpose of 
modifying the Sunday law. The Sunday law, as 
applied to dramshops, is a live issue in this State. 
lt had peacefully slumbered in some localities for 
many years, save a few spasmodic efforts fo enforce 


lich never lasted over two or three weeks, until 


rnor Folk felt free to exercise his power. The 


lt up to date is known to everyone who reads the 


vspapers. 


lhe action of the Governor has aroused the entire 


State, and nothing is so much talked about over 
souri to-day as the Sunday law. The announce- 
ment in the Kansas City Times of last week that the 


Louis brewers stood ready to put up $1,000,000 
knock out the Sunday dramshop law was like 
ring oil on a fire. Every pulpit in the State is 
thundering against the Sunday saloon and com- 
iding Governor Folk. Most of the country news- 
ers, irrespective of politics, are urging the Gov- 
r to stand firm. Governor Folk is enough of the 
itician to kngw when he is on the popular side 


of a question. The boodle issue has been worn to a 
frazzle and cannot be made to do efficient future 
service, but the Sunday saloon, old as it is, presents 
something new and decidedly attractive to the public. 

There are 114 counties and the city of St. Louis 
in Missouri. Fully 100 of these counties have ob- 
served the Sunday dramshop law for years. In many 
of them saloons have not been kept open on Sunday 
since the close of the Civil War. Marion, St. Charles, 
Warren, St. Pettis, 
Osage, Jackson, Buchanan, Cole, Jasper, Greene and 


Louis, Franklin, Gasconade, 
Cape Girardeau are the only localities in the State, 
outside of St. Louis, where dramshops nave been 
kept open on Sunday of late years. The saloons were 
closed at Jefferson City more than a year ago on Sun- 
day and have been kept closed ever since. The Kan- 
sas City and Jackson county dramshops were closed 
four weeks ago, while St. Joseph and Buchanan 
county, Franklin and St. Louis counties were ordered 
to close their dramshops last week, as were all the 
other Sunday-saloon counties in the State. 

It therefore stands to reason that if the Legisla- 
ture is called to meet in special session to take action 
in regard to the Sunday law, it will be for the pur- 
pose of giving Governor Folk more power in the 
premises, and not to enact a statute under the terms 
of which St. Louis could act independent of the State. 
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There is ample reason for believing that the present 
Legislature is hostile to the dramshop business. The 
House was deluged last winter with bills directed 
against saloonkeepers in one way or another. While 
the Senate defeated most of these bills, yet that body 
had its hands full of other business. A special ses- 
sion, in view of the interest that has been aroused, 
would be another body altogether, and would no 
doubt enact such laws as to cause those opposed to 
Sunday observance to wish they had borne the old ills. 

The interest. of the brewers is easy to understand, 
particularly here in St. Louis. Fully 85 per cent of 
the 2,300 saloons in St. Louis are owned by the 
brewers, and brewers control the large summer re- 
It has been said 
that 20 per cent of the beer consumed in St. Louis 


sorts where intoxicants are sold. 


is sold on Sundays. This may be a mistake, but it is 
certainly not far out of the way in warm weather. 
So it appears that 85 out of every 100 saloonkeepers 
are working on a “commission” for the breweries, 
and they are subject to aischarge at any time. Truly, 
their lot is not a happy one. They are between, the 
upper and nether mi!lstones—the brewers and the 
Excise Commissioner. Having so much at stake, it 
would be poor policy for the brewers and distillers 
to feed the conflagration that is now raging in the 
State, and particularly would it be exceedingly haz- 
ardous for them to enrage the Governor to the point 
where the latter would convene the Legislature to 
take action in the matter. Their hands are in the 
bear’s mouth, and if they kick the bear something 
is likely to happen. A move to enforce the Sunday 
law so strictly against everybody and everything as 
to render conditions in St. Louis intolerable, will not 
produce the desired result, for that would incense the 
whole State and bring down the wrath of the next 
Legislature on the luckless dramshop keepers in the 
shape of a higher license and still more restrictive 
laws, and perhaps an increased State tax on the home- 
consumption output of the breweries, for it should 
be remembered that the United States Supreme Court 
has lately held the Missouri beer inspection law to 
he valid. 

Last week’s Mirror suggested that a permanent 
escape of the larger cities in the State from irksome 
and unpopular Sunday laws was only possible through 
an amendment to the Constitution. Any lawyer of 
standing will readily confirm this statement. Both 
branches of the Legislature are dominated by repre- 
sentatives from the rural] districts. There are entire 
State Senatorial districts in which no dramshops are 
licensed. It is not likely that there are half a dozen 
counties in the State to-day where saloons sell drinks 
on Sundays. Plainly, rural sentiment is against Sun- 
day saloons. Rural sentiment has the power to enact 
and to enforce laws for the government of St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, and the only escape is 
through an amendment to the Constitution, for even 
if there was no constitutional prohibition at the pres- 
ent time against a statute which would permit St. 
Louis to dispose of the Sunday observance question 
to suit the city itself, a Legislature dominated by the 
rural vote would never grant such a privilege. St. 
Louis protested against the special Sunday dramshop 
law enacted in 1887, but this protest only made the 
rural members of the Legislature more determined to 
enact the law, which they did by a decided vote in 
both Houses. The Supreme Court held this law to 
be valid long ago, and it has never since been changed. 


Open resistance to the law has not been resorted 
to, and has been discouraged by those who are the 


chief victims of its enforcement. But it is clearly 


~4 


a mistake to assume that, by enforcing the blues 
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kind of blue laws, ancient and modern, against every- 
body and everything, the whole Sunday law will 
become so obnoxious that all attempts at its enforce- 
ment will cease, and that Governor Folk will convene 
the Legislature to repeal it. The men who are ad 
vising this step may know public sentiment in their 
own neighborhoods, but they do not know it in the 
State. It might also be added that they do not know 
Governor Folk. They are playing with dynamite 
when they talk this way. 

Distasteful as conditions may be in St. Louis, the 
remedy appears to be in acquiescence to the mandate 
of the law, and an organized effort to secure an 
amendment to the Constitution which will give St. 
Louis home rule. Large as a brewer may appear in 
some sections of South St. Louis, he looks like any- 
body else out in the State, where it is held that 
all laws should be enforced as long as they remain on 
the statutes. St. Louis will always be harassed with 
hayseed legislation until the organic law is changed 
so as to give the city absolute home rule in matters 
that are purely local. 

Missouri is not the only State in which dramshops 
are something of an issue. [Illinois towns have just 
passed through a local option revival, in which a 
number of cities voted dramshops out of existence, 
and the same issue will be up in that State two years 
hence. Kansas and Iowa, neighboring States, have 
prohibition laws, joints and whisky drug stores. Pro- 
hibition has never been much of an issue in this 
State, but the Sunday regulation of saloons is, and 
it bids fair to be a leading issue in the next campaign. 

The indications all are that the Sunday closing of 
saloons is going to last for at least two years to come, 
and that lasting relief for St. Louis and other large 
cities will only be possible through an amendment to 
the Constitution. Meanwhile, those who feel that they 
cannot enjoy Sunday without the aid of spirituous or 
malt liquors should remember that there is no law 
to prevent a man from laying in liquid supplies during 
the week and acquiring a home-made” jag of any 


dimensions desired. 
fe ote Oo 


The Fable of the Hen 


NCE upon a time (very recently) a hen went 
on a strike and refused to lay. Other hens 
followed her example, and the scarcity of 

hen fruit which resulted caused eggs to retail for 
something like fifty cents per dozen. In other words, 
strictly fresh eggs laid by scab hens were worth 
about five cents each in the shell. Even the cold 
storage eggs, which were dreadfully explosive and 
had to be handled with care, brought thirty cents. 

The people got together and remonstrated with 
the hens, but it did no good. Finally an arbitration 
committee waited on the hens and tried to persuade 
them to go back to work. The arbitration committee 
pointed out that only the rich could afford to eat 
eggs, but the hens refused to return to work. The 
arbitration committee then told the hens that if they 
persisted in the strike they would bring race suicide 
on themselves. 

Then a wise old hen arose and spoke as follows: 

“In the spring when us hens wish to sit the people 
give us porcelain doorknobs to sit on. If the porce- 
lain doorknobs are as good as eggs to sit on, they 
ought to be as good to eat as eggs. Tell the people 
to eat porcelain doorknobs.” 

The arbitration committee could not answer this 
argument, and departed in tears. 

Morat—Deceit will come home to roost.—Boston 


Post. 
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A Bunch of Music 


& By Pierre Marteau 


A Golossal-Cocktail- Whirl 


HAT three large syndicate spectacles—two of 
them big London successes, and the third with 
a big London feature—entitled respectively, 
a “Musical Whirl,’ a “Musical Cocktail” and a 
“Golossal Spectacle,” should simultaneously appear at 
the three first-class theaters in the same city, each 
offering the same attractions to the identical tastes 
of a limited public is a situation against all “syndicate” 
canons, and unprecedented in this city since Klaw 
and Erlanger became dictators of our theatrical menu. 
The situation was partially and presumably pre- 
cipitated by Miss Barrymore’s inconceivable whim to 
interpret Ibsen—Mary Shaw defend us!—which ne- 
cessitated the awkward shifting of booking resultant 
in this Golossal-Cocktail- Whirl. 





With the advent of “The Earl and the Girl,” the 
Schuberts have a “Musical Whirl’ of a sort that 
seems to foster their amiable ambition to elevate the 
Garrick into a sort of Higher Home of Folly, as this 
glittering English production is the first attraction 
at that cozy little venue to have all the airs and as- 
surances of immediate success. Like its London 
prototype the “Runaway Girl’—which it is very like 
even to the runaway school-girl herselfi—‘The Earl 
and the Girl” is of most comprehensive public appeal, 
but—also like that other “girl’—it will tickle tympani 
that are gourmand rather than gourmet in matters 





musical. 

In writing his book Mr. Seymour Hicks appears to 
have had the idea of a coherent travesty of an Adel- 
phi melodrama in the back of his head, and to the end 
of the first act succeeded in producing a libretto de- 
cidedly above the average, but for the unwarranted 
obtrusion now and again of the saddening British 
“bull,” calved only in imbecility. As an instance the 
topical burlesque duet between Elphin and Dick is 
not badly conceived, though mildly reminiscent of “I 
have something to say to you,” but when Dick, pro- 
ducing a common or garden oar, observes, “Alas, 
poor Yorick,” and Elphin replies, “but that is a skull?” 
and Dick lisps, “Hence my lament,” the Great Amer- 
ican Public should rise in its superior might and hoot 
them off the boards. But these wrongs will proba- 
bly be righted before the Eastern section of G. A. P. 
has the pleasure of groaning at them. 

The music throughout is sufficiently good to keep 
the mob quiet—except when Melville Ellis wronged 
a trusting pair of lyrics—and distinctly good in spots, 
such as “Nicolini,” “Mediterranean Blue” and “Gren- 
adiers’—another “Soldiers in the Park’”—but even 
the G. A. P.’s grow restless under “Cupid’s Mis- 
takes,” and the deadly Briton idea of a classic coon- 
song as evidenced by “Daphne Sue’’—the name is 
enough—which all the art and native cleverness of 
classy little Georgia Caine fails to make effective. One 
of these days the Messrs. Schubert will be hailed as 
the emancipators of the show girl when that species 
is extinct, as they are the first to attempt the impos- 
sible by teaching her to dance and sing. They have 
now succeeded in producing a new type—the shorus 
girl, identified by uneasy terpsichorean twitches, and 
the pallid pipe of the two-penny whistle. Mark the 
martially “Marcelled” “Inn party ladies,” for exam- 
ple of the new type Shorus. 

The blond vivacity of the programmed Mabel Car- 


rier, absent without apology, was decidedly missed, 


and the gap inadequately stopped by an anonymou 
brunette mass. 

Alexander Clark, more than ever attenuated, filled 
a fat low-comedy part to repletion. Buxom Viole: 
Hollis, as his “Little bit of all-right,” evidenced every 
superficial indication of being capaciously adequate 

Miss Amelia Summerville, banted below two hun- 
dred weight, was ominously attractive. Why has her 
press agent been so dilatory as to neglect her “original 
Gibson girl” qualifications? 

Throughout the company is above comprtence 
even approaching which with its superb mounting 
will tend to make “The Earl and the Girl” one of 
the greatest musical-farce successes since the days of 
Daly. 

oh of 
Mother Goose. 

“Mother Goose,” as impersonated by that benefi- 
cent old female, Joe Cawthorn, continues to delight 
the juvenile mind at the Century. Time and travel 
stains have only mellowed the glittering gorgeousness 
of its tinselful color scheme into a less vibrant en- 
semble. The book and music still elicit pleasure 
for the very young, and the capable company shows 
little evidence of weariness—either physical or mental. 

ee of 
Piff! Paff! Pouf! 

“Piff! Paff! Pouff!”’ considered as a “musical 
cocktail,” is Manhattan and Martin-i, as to its bou- 
quet, but the concoction is made up of ingredients of 





a questionable grade and uncertain vintage. 

Clever dispensers make the mixture bearable. The 
“Pony Ballet” is a spicy bunch, and gyrates through 
the two acts with unfailing vim and vigor. 

Sadie Sardou Martinot—oh, Diplomatic Dora, how 
could you?—was unblushingly a genuine farce-comedy 


widow. 
Mabel Hollins wooed with formal fervor a front 
row occupant in her “Goo Goo tree” song.  Vinie 


Daly dazed her audience by her whirlwind dancing. 

The comedians were broadly comic. 

Poor “Parsifal” did duty for shuddersome puns in 
both the Garrick and Olympic shows, and in the 
“Cocktail” Wagner’s “Pure Fool” has its Farce Com 
edy prototype in the “Unkissed Man.” 

oh fe 


Arthur Lieber, American Composer. 

“The Dancing Master,” Arthur Lieber’s operetta, 
was given its first public performance at the Odeon 
Tuesday night. Mrs. Alice Helmers Watson's in- 
nocuous little sketch has given this talented young 
composer an opportunity to write some extremely 
pretty, sparkling comic opera music, and in two num 
bers—a Serenade for tenor, and a Love Song for so 
prano—he has soared far above the accepted standard 
set for this class of composition. Mr, Lieber is « 
very young and serious musician, of high ideals, but 
there is no suspicion of forcing in the musical frivoli 
ty of the French Maid’s song, and the comic duet im 
mediately following. His melodies are catchy and 
original, and rhythmically fascinating throughout, but 
his best work was done in the two sentimental song 
—both of them fine examples of song writing, an 
grateful and effective withal. 

The four characters that make up the work we! 
portrayed by Miss Irene Critchfield, who “doubled 
the French Maid and the American Heiress, Mrs. E: 


un 


col 


ag! 
the 
day 
ree 
age 
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rd Folger-Macy. and Mr. Harold Gordon. This 

ver trio gave a delightful performance. Miss Critch- 

d, whose vocal, histrionic and physical endowment 

extraordinary, sang the music of her parts with 

ich animation and expression in a pure soprano 

ice of a caliber that presages great future renown. 

\Irs. Macy furnished a capital comedy scene, and 
cave to her small part all the care and conscientious 
effort that she. would have bestowed on Katisha. Mr. 
Gordon developed unexpected powers for comedy, 
and sang aS we have grown accustomed to hear him 
ing. 

Mr. Lieber presided at the piano. 

ot fe 
Damenchor, Attention! 

“I guess I haf to take him,” said Herr Alfred 

[rust anent the offer made him to conduct the Apollo 


The Return 
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He imparted a weary, bored ex- 


Club next season. 


pression to his countenance as he made the remark, 
but there was an eager, greedy rasp in his voice that 
belied the assumption of satiety. He loves to rule, 
does the great Alfred, and now that the Apollo Club 
is within his grasp, and he has renewed his grip on 
the Choral Symphony and the Morning Choral, he 
sighs for more choruses to conquer. However, let 
him not despair, there is still work for his thrifty 
baton. The Sud St. Louis Damenchor, the Nord St. 
Louis Mannerchor, the Oesterreicherfrauenunterstuet- 
sungsverein and a few kindred organizations have 
yet to be heard from. 

The selection of Herr Ernst for the Apollo Club 


seems a wise move. Robyn and Galloway handled 


“the boys” too mildly, and, no doubt, a little of 


Ernst’s Billingsgate will have a good effect on them. 


of the Wife 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 


T had been twelve years since I said good-bye to 
Cliff Aston at the Hamburg-American pier, and 

as I opened his letter I remembered that on that 
final day we had quarreled. It was a logical quar- 
rel, one of a long series, and it interfered in no way 
with the trend of the strangest friendship that ever 
existed between two men. 

Cliff was on his way to Munich, Paris and finally 
Rome, to round out his art education, and his week’s 
stay with me had served to convince us both that the 
old-time amiable animosity was as strong as ever. 
We were rivals from the day we entered the academy 
until we finished the university, a rivalry that no one 
could quite fathom since we were not in the same 
rank in any particular. 

In spite of the fact that Cliff was a feather-weight, 
agile as a panther, quick and graceful in his motions, 
the athletic honors usually lay between us. In those 
days I could deal a blow that would send my opponent 
recling into the corner. In class work we were pitted 
against each other, and here again the rivalry seemed 
absurd. 

He had inherited the characteristics of his Creole 
I am a typical Teuton. His mental processes 
resembled those of a woman. By an inexplicable intui- 
tion he could arrive at the goal of thought while I was 
yet in the maze of intricate but perfect logic. I 
He absorbed his, and devoted 
At commence- 


mother. 


boned out my Greek. 
the extra time to dabbling in color. 
ment, I had second place. 

We carried the rivalete so far as to fall in love 
with the same girl. Cliff painted dainty portraits of 
Estelle and I read Shakespeare to her. In the end 
she threw us both over. I learned my fate the night 
| was leaving for New York to enter the office of my 
uncle, a prominent corporation attorney. 

My letters to my beloved foe, during that first 
year of separation, were made up for the most part of 
painfully wrought out theses designed to prove to him 
that this or that in his previous letter was illogical, 
untenable and altogether absurd. His letters to me 
Presented a crossfire of wit and sarcasm which punc- 
tured my vanity all too often. 

When Clifford Aston returned from a three years’ 
‘ay in the art centers of Europe, I was away in Ohio 

an important case, and in like manner I missed him 


vhen I made a hasty. trip. tomy native city or he 


chanced to come unexpectedly to New York on busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

Our lines in life had drifted so far apart that cor- 
respondence, after a time, ceased altogether, yet each 
learned of the other’s success, not without a thrill of 
secret satisfaction. 

“T always knew Jack Hadley would get there,” he 
said on one occasion to an old comrade who brought 
the conversation to me, somewhat stale, but none the 
“He is the stubborn sort of bulldog 
If I could stick 


to a stupid model as he does to a stupid case, I'd set 


less acceptable. 


that never knows when he is licked. 


the Mississippi on fire.” 

It seemed that the interesting model came at last, 
for a collection of his pictures, all figure work, pro- 
voked the most favorable comment both in New York 
and in Paris. It was some time after his reputation 
had been established that I wrote to him, offering him 
the post of honor at my wedding. In reply I had 
what seemed to me a rather curt note, stating briefly 
that he was sick of society functions and that he could 
think of nothing more agreeable than to be the leading 
attraction at his own funeral. 

A very different letter came to me when, less than 
two years later, my beautiful Mildred laid-in my arms 
a faithful little reproduction of herself with the in- 
junction that I must be both father and mother to the 
child. The first tears of my petrific grief were shed 
over Cliff’s letter. 
more than willing to, sacrifice my own convenience 
The 


envelope had been posted at a small health resort in 


In return for this service I was 
when this last letter came the following spring. 
Arizona. The contents were thoroughly characteris- 
tic: 

“T have.just learned that you are about to make a 
business trip to Los Angeles and I wondered if you 
wouldn't like to stop off-and see a fellow die.” ‘The 
rest of the letter was positively merry, with no sug- 
gestion of the proverbial horror of impending dissolu- 
tion. 

I reached the quaint little mountain town early in 
the afternoon of a perfect April day, and found Cliff 
in an old-fashioned phaeton at the station, awaiting 
me. In an instant my mind shot back over the void 
of twelve years and I saw again the vibrant, ambitious 
youth as he tossed a caustic farewell across the churn- 


ing waters at the pier. 


The man in the phaeton caught the look of distress, 
almost of horror that my well-trained features were 
powerless to conceal, and he laughed, as he used to 
laugh when he had scored a point on me. 

“Didn’t bring you out here to scare you to death,” 
he exclaimed as he grasped my big, muscular hand. 
His own was claw-like and fevered. His slight body 
had yielded to the ravages of disease so that I could 
have carried him in my arms as I do my little Mildred. 
“T wanted to do one more portrait before I go off,” he 
continued, “and I thought I’d like to try you. Howl- 
I'll venture to guess you 
Why, 


ing Swan-song you'll make! 
turn the scales pretty close to two hundred. 
Jack, you’ve grown positively beefy.” 

“T’ll wager I can outrun you!” I exploded thought- 
lessly. Then the crimson crept up through my beard 
and hair; but Cliff was neither angry nor hurt. 

“We're not running in the same direction these 
days,” was his jocund reply. 

I found, when we reached the cottage, that the can- 
vas was already stretched. He was in real earnest 
about the portrait. As I watched him at his easel I 
began to understand how, in the course of two years, 
he had turned out more really great pictures than 
any of his contemporaries were likely to paint in a 
lifetime. The thought was borne in upon me that in 
those two prolific years he had burned himself out. 
Since then he had done nothing original except an oc- 
casional landscape and a formidable array of portraits, 
painted to order and paid for with little slips of paper 
on which there were four figures at the left of the 
decimal point. 

He gave me no “sittings” while he worked. I 
lounged on the divan or walked about the room, smok- 
ing or exhuming amusing reminiscences, and sharpen- 
ing my wits in order to keep pace with his boyish 
banter. During those four days I forgot his, illness, 
and I believe he forgot it, too. Yet he managed to di- 
rect the conversation and it was not until the day after 
the portrait was finished that he permitted me to speak 
of the present and of my great loss. 

“What is she like, the little one I mean?” he asked. 

“A perfect copy of her mother,’ I returned with a 
foolish catch in my voice. “Cliff, there was a face 
you would have gloried in painting. I have two por- 
traits of her; but the artists failed utterly to grasp the 
essential spirit of the woman. They succeeded mere- 
ly in imitating her color and lines. The critics say 
they are superb portraits, and I have no doubt they are, 
technically. To me they seem matter-of-fact, all on the 
surface, if you grasp my meaning. Mildred was not 
that sort of woman. There was something elusiye 
about her. Indeed it was her greatest charm. Even 
her husband never fully understood her.” 

“Where did you meet her, Hadley?” he asked, his 
sunken eyes glowing with something like savage in- 
terest. 

“There isn’t much to the story,” I said with an 
effort to conceal a dry sob in my throat. “Her grand- 
father was a client of mine, and she came to him after 
the death of her parents, less than a year before our 
marriage. She wasn’t in society, for I carried her 
off before she was out of mourning. 

“I met her one night when I went up to the house 
to see the old gentleman on business, and it was love 
at sight on my part. She responded slowly; but her 
grandfather approved of me, and after she once made 
up her mind, I gave her no time to change it.” 

“Proved to her by Blackstone and the laws of pure 
logic that she ought to love you and then snapped her 
up before she had time to prepare her side of the ar- 
gument,” Clifford said with a smile that was almost 


malicious. ‘Hadley, did she ever love you?” 
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“Of course she did!” I ejaculated with indignation. 
And in my sanest moments I am sure I spoke truly, 
although I remember that I wooed her with a lover’s 
tenderness and reverence to the very hour of her 
death. 

“Now tell me your romance, the woman you painted 
as ‘Pandora,’ ‘Ruth,’ ‘The Maid of the Meramec,’ 
the ‘Allegory of Spring’ and all the rest. Why didn’t 


The question stung me, and I retorted: 


you marry her. Cliff?” 

I was prepared for some keen or contemptuous re- 
ply; but as I turned to look at him, it seemed to me 
that he had been waiting for that very question. 

“Tt is a different story ffom yours, Jack,” he said, 
“It be- 


gan that night when I gave a little Bohemian supper 


and there was a ghastly rattle in his throat. 


and announced the engagement of Estelle Winter and 
Hal Stetson. She was afraid people would think I 
was still mooning after her, and she knew Hal would 
always be jealous if I didn’t show exactly where 1 
stood.” 


“People seem to have forgotten that I was formerly 
interested in that same quarter,’ I interposed. He 
paid no heed to the irrelevant remark but continued: 

“T had the old crowd up in the studio and I gave 
them rabbits and beer. Then I brought on lobster and 
‘bubble water and by the time they were ready to go 
the elevator 1n our stupid old building had stopped for 
the night. I escorted them down two flights of stax., 
in time to catch the one o’clock owl, and it was when 
I was on my way back that 1 found her.” 

For a moment the rattle in his throat interfered 
with speech and he let his burning eyes wander far 
out across the lazy valley to the fringe of giant cacti 
which marks the border of the distant desert. 

“She had crept in there out of the cold,” he went 
on presently, “and | stumbled over her in the dark. 
My God, Jack, if 1 had wanted to leave the world a 
terrible conception of ‘Tragedy’ or ‘Despair,’ I couldn’t 
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Her grandfather had advertised for her mother or 
her.” 

“That was after you had sent your collection of pic- 
tures to Paris?” I asked. 

“Yes. I haven't had an exhibit since then. 
to persuade her to marry me by reminding her of 
what I had done for her, and she answered that she 
Then I called her attention to 


She 


I tried 


had made me famous. 
the fact that she belonged to me, body and soul. 
arose and swept from the room like a queen. 

“After she went out of my life, I pegged away for 
a while, and then 1 saw something in the newspapers 
which made me decide to give up to this infernal 
cough. I might have fought it off a few years longer. 
Jack, bring me that leather case, there at the head of 
the bed. I have left it to you in my will. Do vou 
want to see her?” 

A strange numbness came over me as I obeyed. It 
was a flat, square case and the key was on his watch 
chain. I looked into the face of the painter as he fitted 


the small key to the lock. The pallid countenance was 


inscrutable as a marble face. In another instant th 
lid swung back and before me lay the radiant, myster 
ious beauty of my wife. 

“T am going to her, Jack Hadley!” and there was ; 
note of exultation in his voice. In an instant the brute 
that had lain sleeping in my soul. leaped into. terrible 
life. Enraged, outraged, I could have strangled him 
It was the first pang of real jealousy I had ever known. 
As I[ sat there, my great frame quivering, he uttered 
a hollow laugh. 

“See, the doctors said it would end that way,” he 
gasped. It was the fatal hemorrhage. The sight of it 
swept away my fury, and I bore him to the bed, I 
summoned the physican, but it was too late. 


When it was all over, I sat down to think. What 
moral right had I to assume that he had told his story 
with intent to puncture my self-esteem, to prove to me 
that once more he had triumphed over his boyhood 
rival? Did he know that his Carmen had been my 
Mildred? But he must have known. 


Blue Jay’s Chatter 


HERE is so much marrying and dining and 
wining—hist! Somebody gave a_ children’s 
party last week, and as five or six par- 

ents were invited “just to see the little ones 
enjoy themselves,” the hostess ordered a_ lim- 
ited supply of champagne punch to be drunk 
while “seeing the little ones,’ etc. One smart 


boy found the place of punch concealment, and in 
one hour’s time carriages were hastily summoned and 
seven dear little boys and girls were carried home by 


indignant mammas and maids. 


ote 


wouldn’t any of it be fiction, either, Jane, and lll 
bet Harry Lewis would be as tickled as his wife was 
But we'll never see anything that reads that 
They say she has all the society editors fixed 
to keep quiet. Mrs. Lewis has a lovely cottage 
somewhere near Bar Harbor, I believe, and I’m‘ told 
by Mrs. Jimmie Drummond and some others of that 
crowd which goes down there every year, that the 
swell Boston people she entertains—and says noth- 
ing about—are more numerous than Harlowe Spen- 
cer’s best girls. Really that boy ought to marry 
and settle down. He's getting so general in his at- 


vexed. 
way. 
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Well—where did I begin, or have I begun at all? 
Suppose there isn’t any beginning to this letter; 


have asked for a better model. I took her up to my téntinne. thet E sen ith stslieTecwels thie wah 
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studio and thawed her out. ‘Then I fed her on the : ‘ 
a new girl every time I go there. 


of 


scraps of the teast and finally I put her to bed in the 
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what say you? 
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‘throne room’ on that miserable old divan, I let her 
lock the door on the inside, for she had told me her 
story.” 

Again he paused and it seemed that he was debat- 
ing whether or not to go on, “And such a story,” he 
said finally, his eyes preternaturally bright and his hol- 
low chest heaving. “Her mother had married against 
the will of the family, and the man justified their op- 
position by treating her like a brute. She put Carmen 
in a convent and worked to keep her there. After a 
while she gave up the struggle. When she was dead 
the father, beast that he was, took the girl home and 
treated her worse, if possible, than he did her mother. 

“Time and again she ran away and attempted to 
support herself; but each time some villain of a man 
would make demands on her, and she would be com- 
At last 
That was about 


pelled to go back home and take her beating. 
the wretch drank himself to death. 
a month before she came to me. After that night I 
| had a model that 


buckled down to business. was 


worth while. 


“I had never seen such skin, such witchery of lines, 
curves that were pure music. God, I can see her now! 
Oh, I could give my tight, academic old master, Bou- 
guereau, some points in flesh tones and textures. 1 
used her in all my figure work; but I never exactly 
reproduced the face. I was saving that for my great 
portrait. And while I was painting her, I was falling 
in love. I didn’t suspect it for a long time, not until 


she came to me one day with a newspaper clipping. 


Nearly all our crowd went out to the Log Cabin 
Club on Monday, to one of those perfectly delightful 
and exclusive little breakfasts which Mrs. Harry Lew- 
is is always giving. This was an Easter affair en- 
tirely, and for Elsie Ford’s bridal party—and the 
guests, about two dozen, had a special car leaving 
When we got to the club everything 
most 


town at ten. 
was beautifully decorated, and we had_ the 
scrumptious breakfast you ever heard of—Mrs. Lewis 
certainly does things up brown—she’s lately become 
But it’s only 
her—for to tell the 


an object of my affection, Jane. 


been since I’ve known honest 


truth, | always thought her terribly haughty as well 
as. deliciously But just like all 


real New England women—at first you think they’re 


distingue. she’s 


continually surrounding themselves with an Arctic 
Circle, but when you get to know them, that thaws 
mighty quick, and they make the best of friends. 
Mrs, Lewis probably entertains more in a quiet way, 
both at the Southern and at the clubs, than any other 
matron in St. Louis. And yet you will hunt the 
society columns over forty times without seeing a 
word about her doings. She really and. sincerely 
dislikes being “written up,” so that pretty and plump 
Mrs. Yerger, who was Mildred Niedringhaus, and 
is now on the Post-Dispatch, tells me, and I believe 
she’d faint dead away if some morning she was to 
pick up a paper and read that “Mrs. Henry C. Lewis 
was one of the handsomest women in the audience 
last night, her costume of, etc., etc., being very be- 


coming to her classic features and svelt figure.” It 


My stars, but this is a busy week! The weddings 
were all off in a bunch yesterday—but you can just 
bet I flunked on more than three—saw Frances John- 
son and her lieutenant, Van Leer Wills, off at 4 p. 
Christ Church Cathedral, which looked as 
dingy as ever. You know they won’t allow any 
decorations, some stiff-looking bunches of 
flowers on the altar, and lately the bishop has shut 
down on even rehearsals at the church, for some 
wedding party or other, rehearsing there the night 
before the wedding. got to playing tag round the 
pews, and scandalized Dean Davis and the bishop out 
of a year’s sermon ideas when they heard the news. 


m. in 


except 


Frances’ bridesmaids stacked up pretty well, but the 
Brown-Bonties wedding just about claims the best 
pie in the pantry. 

I can’t begin to do it justice in this letter, Jeanne, 
me darlin’, but next week prepare to hear some lus 
cious news. Let me tell you a gem of a joke on 
“Kittie’—Brown that is—Bronties that was. We all 
went out to see her lingerie and such of the trousseat 
as she wanted to show, one afternoon last week. Rea! 
ly it’s a wonder—eighteen se‘s of everything, my dear. 
and four or five pieces in each set—how she'll ever 
wear it out I don’t know—but listen! One of the 
negligees—she has six long ones, and four short 
jackets—was a Japanese thing, perfectly darling, al! 
in red, and the loveliest kimono sash to come up hig! 
—but—isn’t this the cutest thing, now—and I don’ 
suppose she ever thought, or maybe she did—any wa) 
Jane, there’s a whole flight of storks sailing up the 
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hack of that gown, and when we girls saw them we 
just shouted! And Kittie was too mad at us to speak. 
Isn’t that rich? 

+ 
the debutante beau 
He was an usher yesterday at 


Young Murray Carleton is 
of the spring, Jane. 
the Bonties wedding, and he’s quite blossomed out 
lately, giving stag dinners to the groom out at Glen 
Echo, and theater parties to all the young people. 
Papa Carleton’s money is going to come in handy, 
eh, Jane? Well, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if the 
Carletons egged him on, and were mighty glad of 
They’ve never cut much ice, some- 
I can’t remember to 
have seen Mrs. Carleton at a social function but once 
~—and then it was some doings last year at the 
Woman’s Club—she is a member, but goes very sel- 


the society start. 
how—perhaps haven’t cared to. 


dom. On this auspicious occasion she wore a per- 
fectly grand point and duchesse lace dress, diamonds 
galore, and looked out of sight. She had a crowd 
of respectable-looking married men round her all even- 
ing—the kind of men who never let their eyes stray 
away from “wifie,’ you know, and Jane, didn’t it 
just warm the cockles of my heart to see how some 
One woman who 
lives on Delmar, not far from Taylor, and who is 


of their wives squirmed that night. 


getting ready to go to Europe next month, actually 

took her husband home early—did you ever hear the 

like? But just let me tell you to keep your eye on the 

Carletons, for I believe they're going to do things 
tty soon. 


“° 


ilsie Ford and Dr. Draper, married yesterday, 
now a wa’, Jane, darling, had certainly some 

dy entertainments given for them. Besides, Mrs. 
Lcwis’ breakfast, the Dan Nugents, who are never 
‘ww, you know, gave them a dinner on Sunday night 

t Josephine Cobb, who is pretty well up on din- 
rs, aS you know, told me was a dream—the Nu- 
gents are going around the world again in June, tak- 
their voung daughter, Lucille, who will be 
rough school then. Mrs. Nugent told mamma the 
er day, that she much preferred this idea to giving 
zirl a year’s fooling-away-time at some alleged fin- 
ing school, Remember George Ade’s pungent defi- 
ion of the latter institution?—“A finishing school 
the place where young ladies learn how to give the 


ick finish to all persons who won’t do.” And mam- 


ma said that she felt forced to reply—‘Indeed I agree 
with you, my dear Mrs. Nugent, but we haven't all 
got Mr. Nugent’s smooth number of simoleons,” only, 


of course, mamma didn’t say it just that way. 
+ 


Last Monday night was so gay—for St. Louis— 
that we all quite lost our heads. There were as 
many as five or six things, and so you can’t wonder at 
it—the head loss, 1 mean.  Elsie’s bridesmaids gave 
a dinner for her—a “dove” affair, as the men were 
all getting full—of spring lamb and green peas—at 
the University Club, and then who on this -terrestrial 
“spear” do you suppose gave a big theater party at 
the “Piff, Paff, Pouff’ performance? No less than 
that dyed-in-the-wool bachelor, George Doan. Z 
couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw them all file in 
and take good seats in the dress circle. George is— 
well, so exclusive about his entertaining that since 
Emma Whitaker Davis and Edith Collins Kennerly 
and Marie Scanlan Tiffany and all his other old girls 
who used to invite him to their theater parties, got 
married, he has kept gloomily aloof. Grief, no doubt. 
And he doesn’t seem to get the debutante habit like 
some others of the “old guard.” Even the Eddie 
Preetoriuses have got a terrible them- 
selves this week, gave Elsie and Dr. Draper a dinner 
Tuesday nieht, and another dinner on Thursday to 
the Glen Echo board of directors. 
rius—may her sweet face haunt me forever! and Elsie 
were graduates at the Mary, so Jessie Wright told 
me. But, of course, that was years before our time, 


rustle on 


Carrie Preeto- 


Jane. 
ob 


George Priest and Mabel Wolff—South Side 
Wolffs—were married last Saturday, and are going 
abroad to join the rest of the Priest family. Which 
reminds me that unless you want to spend the sum- 
mer entertaining your former townswomen—and men 
—Jenny Wren—you better take to the tall trees near 
Fountainbleau, or go to Switzerland. More girls 
than you can think of are going over, and every last 
one has informed me that she means to look you up. 
Sorry, but I can’t steer ’em any other way. And 
then, Paris itself, is some attraction, Jane, aside from 
your own charms. 

% 

By the by, the girls who miade terrible crushes 

on foreigners during the Fair, aren’t doing a thing 


this summer but following up. And why not, pray, 
in order that the continental families may have an 
opportunity to see and to approve their kinsman’s 
choice. Did you ever happen to hear of Daisy Med- 
ley’s Italian beau? Well, none of us met him more 
than a minute last summer, for Daisy kept such a 
tight rein on him that he couldn’t cut and run, even 
if he’d wanted to, which he didn't. 
was Leland, and his father is an American, a million- 


But his name 


aire, and a man of leisure, who married an Italian 
wife, the daughter of a nobleman—the real thing, 
you know, like Guido Pantaleoni’s relatives. The 
Lelands ‘have a house in New York, which they: sel- 
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Tell friends of the pleasure and satis- 
faction our Tailoring affords them. Our 
many pleased customers are our best 
sources of advertisement. 

Let us handle the order for your 
Spring apparel; we guarantee to please 
you. 


Suits to Order 
$25.00 to $60.00 
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BEST IN FURNITURE 





ALL THAT'S 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW 


Dining Suits 


SHOWN IN SEPARATE ROOMS 
ALL PIECES TOGETHER 


Oak anda 
~ Mahogany 


By Far Finest Assortment Ever 
Shown Here. soies 
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A DINING ROOM. 


ish churches in lower California, known as Mission. 
Its simplicity is its salient 


ad ish imparts a beautiful dull sheen. 
It is furniture that is made to last, and combines comfort 


feature. 
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Weathered Oak. 
illustrated is known as “The Mission Furniture.” 
was first suggested from an old chair taken from one of the Span- 


Mission style. 


utilty. 
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The furni- 
The style 


Our wax fin- 





Broadway 
and 
Locust 


WE HAVE 


“THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL.” 





How easily it can be made 
so. No matter how hum- 
ble the cottage—how ne- 
cessary to practice eco- 
nomy— how pretentious 
the mansion—all can be 
well furnished at our 
store. 


The Dressing Chest 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


$35.00 


GIFTS AND WEDDING 
OUTFITS 
A SPECIALTY 
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dom occupy, and a villa near Florence, where they 
like best to live when the men are not yachting in 
the Mediterranean. Young Leland, who is a 
Francis, too, I think, was here almost a year, with 
some commission from the Italian government in con- 
nection with the Carrara marbles at the Fair. He 
was—and still is—a charming fellow, with all the pol- 
ish of the cultivated European and the sincerity and 
steadfastness of the American. 

No wonder Daisy thinks he is a prize. The only 
difficulty—if it can be called such—is that he is fully 
eight or ten years younger than Daisy—a mere boy, 
though he looks much older than he is. But, good 
gracious! Look at Lady Randolph Churchill, and 
Mrs. Ricardo Diaz-Albertini—and Mrs. James T. 
Drummond, the elder, who married that young doctor 
down in Alabama—and a whole lot of other women 
who have tied u» with men younger than themselves 
—men who didn’t always want their money, either, 
for sometimes the women hadn’t any, or much, and 
see how happy they’ve been. “You never can tell,” 
as George Bernard Shaw says, and I may as well say 
right here, Jane, that I’ve had my eye—both eyes, in- 
deed—glued to August Busch, Jr., ever since he put 
on long trousers, and his father taught him how to 
handle the reins. Mary Clark is another St. Louis 
girl who isn’t losing time between acts. 
over a fortnight ago with the “Joe” Millers—my 
goodness! every time I see or think of Mrs. Joe since 


She went 


last summer, I’m reminded of that terrible day the 
French building opened, and it rained cats and dogs. 
The function was to be a “feet shampeter,” but they 
had to cover the “feet” with tarpaulins, and even 
then the rain leaked in, and made puddles all over the 
place. So when Mrs. “Joe” arrived, rather late, 
when everybody else had given up in _ despair, 


and let her patent leathers and ther skirt ruf- 


fles go to blazes, and the puddles, you can imagine 
what a refreshing sight it was to see the dignified 
lady of whom I am speaking, come down the path- 
way—stepping high, and with her skirts pulled so well 
up that all we could see was a perfect swirl of—now 


don’t get scared, Jane—of pale blue silk ruffles—that’s 
all I meant to say. 

She ruined that fifty-dollar petticoat, though, or 
I'll eat my hat. But she ktpt her dignity—oh, yes. 

Well, Mary is on your side of the pond now, and if 
that young English artist with a head altogether too 
bald for his years, isn’t somewhere mighty nigh, I 
miss my guess. His name is Longdale, and he’s an 
R. A., I believe, with a fine old family, fine old coun- 
try estates, fine old family pride, and all the rest of 
it. Mary landed him safe before he left in January, 
though nothing was announced.,. I’m awfully glad, 
because they are both nice people—the Englishman 
really a surprise, with a very large bump of humor 
and delightful manners—I met him several times, once 
at Marian Lindsay’s, at a Sunday afternoon tea, and 
again with Mary dining at the German Wine Restau- 


rant. 


J 
“ 


"Tis a sinful world, Jin. I was at a little modest 
house ‘tother day taking lunch. One of the guests 
was a widow wearing an old French highly Catholic 
name. She left early. When she’d gone my hostess 
told me. The widow had been left with a whole house- 
ful of children, and, as she believed, a large chunk 
of life insurance by her hustling legal husband. Well, 
come to find out, she had only a few thousands of in- 
surance, as her husband had a wife and another fam- 
ily as big as hers, in another part of town. The 
story’s well known. But it’s queer, Jane, that in 
the past few years we've had two just such cases of 
two families to one man in this town, and in each 
case the man bore an old French and highly Catholic 


name, 
te 

In the wedding whirl we've been. regaled with 
two divorces, that of Will Thompson’s wife, and that 
of defaulter Selby Barnes’ wife. Mrs. Thompson is 
a curio, but a pretty one. Few women achieve the 
distinction of being twice divorced from the same 
man. But she gets $20,000 alimony, and that should 
hold her for awhile, and Billy looks as if to say that 


he thinks he got off easy, at that. 


Mrs. Goltra is off to Mexico with her set in a pri- 
vate car. She’s much in the papers, photographically, 
and I don’t blame ’em, for she sure is a stunner, and 
knows how to dress, and cuts loose with her husband’s 
coin in a way quite scan’lous—to the tight-wads in 
sassiety. More power to her and more money to her 
hubby, who’s playing the railroad magnate on a big 
scale down in Tennessee. I see, by the way, that 
Mr. and Mrs. William Barr have come here to live 
and forsaken New Jersey. People ought to live 
where their money comes from. The Barrs will be 
quite an accession here, for I understand, that both 
of them are quite generous in their gifts to charity. 
I met Mrs. G. Walter Gates here the other day. She 
was Adeline Meeks, you know, and she’s even pret- 
tier than when she was so popular here as a girl, 
though a little quieter than when poor Jack Cunning- 
ham used to say that some day he’d paint her picture 
and charm the world with it. She lives now in 
Pittsburg, and she’s very stylish. She’s visiting the 
Sel. Edgars, I believe. 


You know Frank Wyman, the postmaster, singer, 
actor and general viveur. Well, I hear that poor 
Frank has had trouble. His men didn’t send Mr. A. 
C. Stewart’s mail exactly as he directed it, and Mr. 
Stewart, who’s president of the Police Board, and 
responsible for our dry, dull Sunday, got mad and 
withdrew from Frank’s bond, or maybe he on); 
threatened to do so, but, anyhow, the Postmaster an 
the puritan Police Board president aren’t friends, an 
it worries Frank to be at outs with anybody. 

% 

The kind friend, Jin; you’ve heard of her. We! 
I ran across a case of her interference recently. 
certain young woman married a man her mother ne\ 
This kind friend told the mot)- 


a & 


has learned to like. 


er that he, the kind friend’s, husband, had told he’, 


the K. F., that the unreconciled mother’s son-in-la\ 
had bought a sealskin sacque last winter at a certa 
store. Now. the wife of the man who had suppos¢ 
ly bought the sealskin, wore only a set of marten fu! 
The mother told the wife, and advised a divorce. T! 
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shaped crush belt and collar, large sleeves and 


suit in the lot worth less than $15.00 in the 


dainty lingerie waists. All sizes and colors. 
regularly from $37.50 to $42.00 each. 


HANDSOME TAFFETA SILK REDIN GOTE 


SILK SUITS—A new line of heavy taffeta silk shirt waist suits, in pleat- 
ed and shirred styles, cut full, with nlenty of 


Black, blue, brown, green, and the new changeable effects. Not a 
rezular way. - Your hair, in black and colors. 


choice, all ready to put on and wear, for........ Actual values $20.00, $25.00 and $27.50 each. 


SILK COAT SUITS—An entirely new line of rich taffeta silk, with high, 
full kilt pleated skirts, full pleated, skeleton lined blouse coat. with 
fancy trimmed linen vest. Just the suit to wear this summer with the 

Suits that would sell 

Here all ready to wear, for.. .$25.00. 


SUITS—with coats 50 
inches long, skeleton lined, with self embroidered long roll collar and 
full high kilted skirt. Black, blue, brown, reseda or bottle green. 
Regular $40.00 suits. All ready to put on and wear, for............. $29.75. 


Rare Bargains in Ladies’ Misses’ 


‘) OUTER WEARING APPAREL 


All ready to put right on and wear. Our garments 
need but few alterations—frequently, none at all. 
WHITE SERGE LONG COAT SUITS—Just received. Price....... 


Fancy 
shoulders. 


material. 
broad 


newest pleated skirts. 





WOOL AND MOHAIR SUITS—Six new models, made of fine light- 
weight mixtures, shepherd checks, plain Panama cloth and plain mo- 


This week, all ready to wear, for..... 


A large line of the new long Redingote Suits, made of finest imported 
tropical weight men’s wear cloths, novelty hair line checks and rich, 
handsome mohairs:’ styles that sold earlier in the season at $40.00 and 
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LINEN SUITS—Stunning new ideas in short bolero, eton and long, loose 
or fitted coat styles. In our commodious French costume rooms. Hand 
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Tailor made models at ... 





B. Nugent G Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


see  B38.50 


Fitted back. box, eton or blouse coats and 


-.... 815.00, 


oes 829.75, 


++... $25 to $100. 
$10.00 to $45.00. 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 














wife went to the fur store, and said she’d like to fig- 
ure on changing the style of the seal skin her husband 
had bought her. “But your husband bought no seal- 
skin,” said the store man. “Oh, yes he did,” said 
wifie; “if not for me, he bought one for some one 
else,” and she threatened a great exposure, inciden- 
But the store-keeper took 
her to the books and showed her. The husband had 
come to the store and picked out a sealskin. Then he 
had come back and said he couldn’t do more than 
buy a set of marten furs, as the markets had “cleaned” 
him. The kind friend’s husband had been with the 
man when he picked out the sealskin, but knew noth- 
ing of the purchaser’s changing his mind, and so when 
he didn’t see the coat on the lady for whom he 


tally, giving herself away. 


thought it was bought, he had blabbed. But, of 
course, the fur man’s explanation cleared up the mys- 
tery, and there isn’t to be any divorce, and the wife 
has not been on good terms with any of the people 
who tried to break her away from her honest liege 
lord. Which prompts me to say, Jane, that the worst 
gossips are men. Where would the women get the 
ugliest gossip to retail if the men didn’t tell ’em? I’d 
trust a real secret to a woman any time, Jin, before 
I'd trust it to the best man who ever lived. Men 
are all blabs—take my word for it. 
Well, my ownest own, this is al] for to-day. 
My pen is pore, my ink is pale, 
My love for you shal never fale. 


Yours for keeps, BLUE Jay. 


The Honorable Charles Rockingham Ducketts 


By Avery Quercus 


HE Hon. Charles Rockingham Ducketts is 
dead. He died very rich, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to high authority, he died “disgraced.” 

He expected to live several years longs, and to do 
a great deal of good with his money. In- 
deed, he flattered himself that he -did_ not 
care for money at all for itself, but only 
for the good he could do with it; and he was 
}ways on the lookout for a reasonably clear case in 
which he could use a large amount of money, and be 
sure that he was doing more good than harm. But, 
mehow his business cares multiplied so that he could 
it take the necessary time and trouble to study and 
ivestigate the problem, and no such opportunity as 

hoped for presented itself, and he was bored by 


)cople who had selfish and hare-brained schemes, and 
he died the possessor of a hundred and fifty millions 


such a matter. : 

He was regarded as a “philanthropist,” and the 
cwspapers gave him fulsome praise for his “princely 
‘its,’ all ef which really disgusted and annoyed him, 
r it pointed him out as a soft mark for the people 
ho had schemes to promote, and. besides, it placed 
'm in a false attitude, for all his gifts to churches and 
issionary societies and colleges and asylums and or- 
hanages and public libraries really amounted to $200,- 


000 or $300,000 a year, while his annual income was 
nearly six millions. 

He was a man of simple tastes, spending less than 
one hundred thousand a year for himself and family. 
So that, with all his widely heralded “benevolence,” he 
scarcely made an impression upon his income, say 
nothing about his immense fortune. 

Mr. Ducketts made his money in legitimate and 
useful business. He had contempt for “speculation,” 
and for men who made fortunes by merely watching 
the ticker and never assuming the cares and respon- 
sibilities of commercial life and business activity. It 
was partly on account of his own hard work and the 
enjoyment he took in it that he was so much disgusted 
with most of the schemes that were presented to him, 
nearly every one of them having for its prime motive 
the desire of the promoter to make an casy nest for 
himself. 

The bulk of his fortune was made in a railroad 
enterprise. Mr. Ducketts projected the railroad, se- 
cured the necessary capital to build it, asked nothing 
for himself but a “block of stock” and a small salary 
as chief engineer, and he did the hardest work of any 
man on the job. 

It cost $100,000,000 to build and equip the railroad. 
It was “capitalized” at $300,000,000 of which the per- 


sons who furnished the money received $200,000,000 
and Mr. Ducketts himself $100,000,000, 


The railroad was soon paying 6 per cent dividends 
upon its capital stock. That is to say, the people who 
rode over it and had their food, clothing and mer- 
chandise transported over it, paid for the service $18,- 
00,000 a year more than the wages, salaries, taxes, 
repairs and other operating expenses. In that way 
they paid the entire cost of building and equipping 
the railroad in five and one-half years, and the entire 
amount of the capitalization in less than seventeen 
years; but still the people were no nearer owning the 
railroad than when they started, although they had 
paid the modest sum of $100,000,000 for the brains of 
Mr. Ducketts, and another $100,000,000 for the fore- 
sight of his associates, besides paying back all the ori- 
ginal cost of the enterprise. 


Social and industrial problems interested Mr. Duck- 
etts. He began to realize and to acknowledge to him- 
self that the public had paid him and his associates 
all that they were fairly entitled to receive for their 
services, especially in view of the fact that they had 
built the railroad as a “public highway,” and had re- 
ceived extraordinary concessions and special privileges 
on that ground. However, he did not think it wise 
to say so publicly, because it offended his associates 
even when he expressed his opinions privately. 


He pondered over the subject of how he could re- 
store to society that which he had received more than 
he had any means of using for himself and his family, 
but he had not the courage to face the criticisms to 
which he would be subjected if he honestly tried to do 
it. Besides, there were other men who did many 
things that were far worse than anything of which he 
felt himself guilty. Moreover, he was not sure that 
there was any way in which he could restore to so- 
ciety what he had received from it; and so he post- 
poned the time when he fully intended to tackle the 
problem of “doing good with his money.” 


One queer thing about the service which Mr. 
Ducketts rendered to society in giving the use of his 
brains for the building of the railroad was that he 
received six million dollars a year as “interest” upon 
his service, while Bill Jones, who shoveled dirt on the 
railroad all the time it was being built and had been 
working upon it as a section hand ever since, never 
received a cent of “interest” upon his services: but 
Reginald Lorgnette, who never did a stroke of work 
for the railroad, and had not brains enough to comi- 
mand six dollars a week as a dry goods clerk, drew 
more money every month, as “interest” upon his stock, 
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“Cheaper Than Coal, Wood or Gasoline” 


It is a general rule that when you purchase any article which with efficiency combines convenience and comfort in an 
unusual degree, you have to pay a little extra for the comfort and convenience. 


gas range way is the economical way—always. 
Those who know by experience will verify this fact. We can refer you to hundreds of St. Louis housewives who declare 


that the reason they cook with gas is because it “costs less than coal or gasoline.” Here is a typical expression: 





THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO.: 


find it a great help to a housekeeper. 


far cleaner. 
Experience is the best teacher, and 


Yours truly, 
MRS. MICHAEL 


housekeepers. 





Gentlemen—I feelit no more than right to give praise 
where it is due, and I certainly want to praise The Lac- 
lede Gas Co. I have been using your gas for fuel, and I 


I have been using it over a year, and I find it is cheaper 
than gasoline, wood or coal; less work, less danger and by 


through it I have 
learned to appreciate the value of Gas as well as the use 
of the Gas Range, and I will heartily recommend it to all 


SCHULTZ, JR., 
1505 Angelrodt St. 


FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 


LECTURES. 


On the use of the 
GAS RANGE at 2:30 
and 7:30 p. m._ this 
week at the follow- 
ing locations: 


1048 Suburban Track 
1031 Union Avenue. 
4908 N. Broadway. 























This does not hold true of a gas range. The 





GAS RANGES 


Payable $3.00 with $ | 5 
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than Bill Jones received for his work in the whole 
seventeen years. 

Mr. Ducketts had a keen sense of humor, and all 
these things appeared to him very ludicrous; so much 
so that he always sent Bill Jones a turkey for Christ- 
mas: and once, when Bill’s house was going to be sold 
on a mortgage, Ducketts paid off the mortgage and 
sent it to Bill fully canceled. The mortgage was held 
by Skinner & Skinner, large stockiolders in the rail- 
road, who had loaned Bill money to pay doctor’s bills 
and funeral expenses when three of his children died 
of typhoid fever. The fever was the result of living 
in a swamp which the railroad made by an embank- 
ment and refused to drain, because, as the general 
manager said, there were “only a few workingmen's 
huts” near it, and to drain it would cost too much. 

When Bill Jones came with tears in his eyes and 
his voice choking with emotion to thank Ducketts for 
his generosity, Ducketts felt like kicking himself and 
the whole railway management. The ghastly absurdi- 
ty of the performance struck him so forcibly that he 
exclaimed to several other officers: “He ought to 
have horse-whipped me for my impudence. and shot 
the general manager in his tracks!” 

But he didn’t tell Bill that—if the poor devil didn’t 
know any better than to feel grateful under those cir- 
cumstances, he wouldn’t be guilty of enlightening him. 

The circumstances under which Ducketts came to 
have the prefix “Hon.” attached to his name are in- 
teresting. Being a public-spirited citizen, and being 
persuaded that one of the crying needs of the times is 
to have good men occupying positions of public trust, 
and being also convinced that it is the duty of success- 
ful business men to take up the burden of political and 
public life, Mr. Ducketts decided to enter politics. 

He confided his views to a Democratic politician 
with whom he was on friendly terms, and was en- 
couraged to become a candidate for Congress. Al- 
though he was a Republican by habit and association, 
he was not a partisan and believed in discouraging 
partisanship. The Democratic party was in a hopeless 
minority in that district, but the party managers felt 
sure that with such a candidate as Mr. Ducketts they 
would be able to make a successful fight upon the issue 
of public honesty and political purity. 

There were several preachers to whose churches 
he had contributed and who could be counted upon 
for support. Then the Populists could find comtort 
in some of the views Mr. Ducketts was known to hold; 
and the Prohibitionists could be shamed into silence 
if they were not satisfied with such a clean, pure man. 
who prohibited all his employes from drinking, even 
though he might occasionally take a drop himselt. 


So Mr. Ducketts placed himself “in the hands of 
his friends.” He didn’t have to pay down any sum to 
the boss, as the Republican candidate had to do in that 
particular district, where a nomination was usually 
equivalent to an election; on the contrary, the party 
managers were only too glad to get a candidate for 
whose election they had a fighting chance, and they 
trusted entirely to the liberality of Mr. Ducketts, in 
which they were not disappointed. 

As the campaign progressed, and Mr. Ducketts be- 
came interested in the game, he spent money lavishly 
for “educational purposes,” which consisted in equip- 
ping and drilling torchlight processions, fireworks, 
eatables and drinkables for the faithful, printing and 
circulating campaign literature and paying local news- 
papers for their “services”; and towards the end of 
the campaign, when the other party was believed to 
be preparing to buy votes, and the campaign commit- 
tee diplomatically suggested that it was sometimes 
necessary to fight the devil with fire, Mr. Ducketts 
shut his eyes and handed them a hundred thousand 
dollars, to be used in any way that might be necessary 
in order to defeat the nefarious designs of the other 
fellows. 

During the campaign the story of how Ducketts 
paid the mortgage upon the little home of Bill Jones 
was judiciously circulated, contrary to the explicit 
orders of Mr. Ducketts; indeed, the candidate’s reluc- 
tance to have his good deeds known was made a 
strong point of the story. 

Ducketts was triumphantly elected as a champion 
of clean politics. He went to Congress determined 
to atone for his apparent though unintentional incon- 
sistency, by using his most earnest and conscientious 
elideavors to get the strictest laws passed against the 
corruption of the ballot; but in view of the stories 
of the vast sums of money spent to secure his election. 
everybody took his solicitude for political purity as a 
joke. When he proposed a law to compass the results 
he desired, he found that it had to run the gauntlet 
of innumerable committees and have the endorsement 
of certain “bosses,” party leaders, caucuses, and, finally, 
if by any means it passed the House, the chances were 
several to one that it would be rejected by the Senate; 
then, if it should pass both houses and be signed by 
the President, what possible chance was there of its 
ever being enforced? Would not the enforcement of 
it fall right back upon the party managers? And 
couldn’t they refrain from corrupt practices now, if 
they wanted to be honest as much as they wanted to 
elect their candidates? 

However, he felt that he had a grave public duty 
to perform, and set himself to writing a powerful 


order, balance $1.00 
monthly with your 
gas bill. Order from 
your nearest dealer 
or our office. 
speech, in which he should declare himself to the 
world, anq signify his good intentions. He made a 
speech that was a very good speech for a plain busi- 
ness man, and had it printed and sent out in large num- 
bers at government expense—for the government pro- 
vides admirable facilities for the dissemination of 
speeches. 

Many of his constituents wrote flattering letters 
about the speech—which several of them characterized 
as his “maiden effort”’—only wouldn’t he please pay 
their mortgages the way he paid that of Bill Jones, or 
wouldn’t he get them appointments as postmasters, 
or secure some of their nephews and nieces positions 
in the government service in Washington. 

He retired from politics aiter one term, convinced 
that the field of usefulness which he sought did not 
lie in the direction of the national capital. 

The first time that Mr. Ducketts ever addressed 
himself seriously to the problem of “doing good with 
his money” was several years ago, when he gave $50,- 
000 to Greathead University to endow a chair of poli- 
tical economy. At that time he honestly intended to 
break a hole through the conventional barrier of social 
falsehood by which everybody seemed to be restrained, 
and to establish an opportunity for somebody to tell 
the truth about wealth and social conditions. He 
named Professor Solomon Lorgnette Wiggins as a 
safe and proper person to occupy the chair, knowing 
that Professor Wiggins shared his ideas about wealth, 
and was not afraid to speak out, as he had done free- 
ly upon the public platform. 

Mr. Ducketts made the gift quietly and without so- 
licitation. The president, Rev. Orpheus Tentacle, VD. 
D., LL. D., was surprised and delighted, and got tlic 
newspapers to make a great “spread” over the matter, 
and columns on columns of news about Greathead 
University, and anecdotes about the generous Mr 
Ducketts, and gushing editorials about the wisdon 
of making such gifts while living, rather than leaving 
the money for lawyers to quarrel over, found their 
way into print. Mr. Ducketts was praised for his 
courage in wanting to have the truth told about socia! 
conditions, and in not fearing to place a man of sucl 
radical views as Professor Wiggins was known to hol¢ 
in a position where he could give his views the freest 
and most authoritative expression; while the eminen 
fitness of Professor Wiggins, coming as he did fron 
a family of wealth and distinction, and therefore ab! 
by reason of his social position to give more weigh! 
to what he taught, was duly enlarged upon. 

The result of all this publicity was a torrent of let 
ters from all quarters, presenting to Mr. Ducketts th: 
claims of various other institutions and worthy ente! 
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ses. It required the services of two secretaries to 
n and examine the mail At first, Ducketts yielded 
the more plausible of the requests, but asked that 

name should not be published. So the persons 
o received the gifts would have accounts written 

the newspapers, with mysterious references, men- 
ning no names, but identifying Mr. Ducketts as the 
obable giver. Nobody took him seriously about not 
wanting his name mentioned, so his mail kept increas- 
ng and he had to hire another secretary. 


& 


He found that he had made mistakes in some in- 
stances, and was being made a victim of bunco 
schemes; and, although his gifts had not been more 
than 10 per cent of his income, he realized that he was 
on the wrong track, and gave orders to turn down all 
requests of every kind, since he intended to give money 
only upon his own spontaneous and voluntary motion. 

Moreover, Ducketts was doing some hard thinking 
about his gift to Greathead University. It was in the 
form of railroad bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, 
and yielded, therefore, an annual income of $3,000, 
which supported Professor Wiggins. Who paid that 
$3,000? Mr. Ducketts acknowledged to himself that 
he didn’t pay it. Where did it come from? Why, from 
the earnings of the railroad; but Professor Wiggins 
didn’t do anything for the railroad—didn’t even pay 
his fare when he traveled upon it—he had a pass. 
Why should he get $3,000 a year from the railroad? 

Then it dawned upon Ducketts that this $3,000, like 
his own six millions a year, was taken from the public, 
not for any service rendered, but as a surplus above 
legitimate charges for transportation. 

He asked Professor Wiggins to dinner one day and 
put the proposition to him. The professor readily ad- 
mitted it, but said it was one of those questions of 
abstract right and wrong that would drive any man 
crazy who allowed himself to think about them. He 
was inclined to believe that the human race were all 
thieves together, all living upon one another’s blood, 
and there was nothing to be done but for each to take 
what comes his way and be thankful. 

“Give it all up? Yes, we might do that; but what 
if we should? Would it be any better to have that 
$3,000 drawn by some cad who doesn’t know enough 
to admit the truth?” So said the learned professor. 


Ducketts despised Wiggins for his cowardice, and 
despised himself still more; but he came to the con- 
clusion that “doing good with one’s money” was a big- 
ger problem than he had thought, and he began to 
spend his odd moments planning ways in which he 
could restore his millions to his fellow men; but the 
more he planned the more he couldn’t see how to do it. 
There was no one to trust with the administration of 
it for the public good. Everybody wanted a slice of if 
for himself. , 


The opportunities for distributing his fortune quiet- 
ly, as he went along, with a personal and friendly 
touch, had all passed. Once Ducketts decided to go on 
a still hunt for worthy cases. He took nobody into his 
confidence, but chuckled to himself as he thought of 
the hundreds and thousands of people he would make 


happy by the new, crisp $100 bills he would send an- 
onymously through the mail to persons whom he sus- 


pected of being hard up against it. He began cautious- 
ly, sending only ten a week at first, and before three 
weeks he had exhausted the list of “worthy cases” he 
knew about, and decided to travel incognito to find 
Worthy cases in larger numbers. 

An enterprising newspaper learned of two or three 
anonymous $100 bills that had been received, and set 
4 reporter to ferret out the author of such unique phil- 
anthropy. The reporter located Ducketts in less than 
‘ix hours, and gave him a three-column write-up, de- 
lunging him again with applications for charity. His 

nily employed a detective to watch him for evidences 

insanity, and poor Ducketts was overcome with 

‘grin and disappointment over the ridiculous failure 
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of the plan upon which he had staked his last hope of 
“doing good with his money 

When told that he had but a few hours to. live, and 
asked what disposition he wished to. make of his earth- 


” 


ly effects, Ducketts said he didn’t care a damn what 
they did with the money and truck that had cursed his 
life, and that his only request was to have placed upon 
his tombstone the legend: 


“HOW HARDLY SHALL THEY 
THAT HAVE RICHES 
ENTER INTO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


But they did not respect his wish, because they were 
sure that any man who could use profanity in such a 
solemn moment, and then utter such a libel against 
himself and all other wealthy people, must be out of 
his right mind. 


° 
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Pastoral 


By Katherine Tynan 


HEN a little farm I keep, 

I shall tend my kine and sheep, 

And my pretty lambs shall fold 
In deep pastures starred with gold. 


On green carpets they shall tread, 
Gold and purple be their bed, 
Honeyed clover make their food 
In a watered solitude. 


Garden places I shall tend. 
For a welcome to a friend 
Make for him a roomy seat 
By the box and privet sweet. 


And my kitchen garden shall 
Grow me fruits on tree and wall, 
Give me blossoms in the spring 
And an autumn gathering. 


An old dial and a cote 

Where the pigeons fly and float, 
And a well so green and dim 
Where the little fishes swim. 


Hives of honey I shall own, 
Bees with drowsy monotone 
Toil all day to bring me home 
Honey-heather at the gloam. 


’Twixt the mountains and the sea 
There my little farm will be. 

In a heart-remembered spot 

I shall have my happy lot. 


In the heart-remembered place, 
Where the mountains lift their face, 
I shall tend my sheep and kine, 
And a tnankful heart be mine. 


When a little farm I keep, 
I shall sleep the happiest sleep, 
To my simple meals invite 
Thanksgiving and appetite. 


In the heart-remembered place 
I shall wear a shining face, 

And my quiet nights be praise, 
And a prayer my innocent days. 
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Mirror’ s 
Jravel and 


Resort Bureau 


The Mirror receives so 
many requests for in- 
formation about Health 
and Pleasure’ Resorts 
that we have collected 
much valuable data on 
the subject. Anticipat- 
ing a greater demand 
than ever for such in- 
formation this season, 
we have completed our 
files and now offer a 
splendidly equipped 
TRAVEL AND 
RESORT BUREAU. 
This we place at the 
disposal of the readers 
of the Mirror. Authori- 
tative information will 


be furnished by mail on 














application. Address, 


Jravel ana Resort Bureau, 


The Mirror, 
St. Louis. 
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AT THE PLAY 


Miss Nanette Comstock, a new comer, 
as it were, in the West, has been pleas 
ing the Grand audiences this week with 
her interpretation of Winston Church- 
ill’s character, Virginia Carvel in “The 
Crisis.” Miss Comstock handles — the 
part satisfactorily, and is the attractive 
personality of the show. The other 
members of the company also deserve 
credit for the sincerity of their work. 

¢ 


~ 


Miss Emily Gale assumes with grace 
and confidence the title role in “The 
Moonshiner’s Daughter,” at the Impe- 
rial this week. She is well supported, 
too. The piece is a meoldrama of 
mountain life in the region of the dis- 
tilleries. A feature of the performance 
is a moonshiners’ quartette. 

“The New York Stars,” a 
strong specialties, has been proving a 
good entertainer at the Standard. The 
three Lellatts, Max Heynolds, Alice 
Porter, Loro, Payne and Nellie Staple- 
ton are among the noteworthy perform- 
ers. 


show of 


2. 


% 
Coming Attractions. 

Raymond Hitchcock, the most irresist 
ible comedian in comic opera, will be the 
feature of the return engagement of 
“The Yankee Consul,” which opens at 
the Olympic Sunday night. The com- 
pany supporting him will be the same, 
practically, that we have seen and en- 
joyed before. This will be St. Louis 
last chance to see at its best the opera 
in which it should have some keen in 
terest and pride, being the work of two 
St. Louisans—Henry M. Blossom = and 











Owl Cars and Frock Suits 
The moralizers who say 


that true happiness is 
found in the 
something, not in 


ing it, better not tell that 


pursuit of 
catch- 


to a man who has chased 
an Olive street owl car-—- 
or the phantom of flawless 
fitting Frock Coats. 

The corps of ten Swed 
tailors who make only our 
Dress Suits, Tuxedos and 
Frock Suits are so trained 
and so skilled that Mac- 
Carthy-Evans Frock Coats 
fit without a flaw. Every 
time. 

But they take their time 
in their tailoring. So get 
your Frock Coat orders in 
early. Our prices $45, $55 
and $70. 


MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co. 


816-820 OLIVE STREXT, 
Where the Post Office is opposite, and in 
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Alfred Robyn. Hitchcock opens up in 
Boston next week with the new opera 
in which he will star next season. 

Joe Weber’s All-Star Stock Company 
will follow “The Yankee Consul” at the 
Olympic week after next. 

?. 


oe 
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The Century next week is “dark.” Its 
season is over. 
2. 


Sd 


“Vivian’s Papa,’ a comedy which was 
seen here last season at the Century, 
and which met with considerable suc- 
cess, will be produced at the Imperial 


next week, commencing Sunday mati- 
nee, 
ote 


“Texas” is the name of the play which 
comes to the Grand next week. It is 
said to be a good vehicle of entertain- 
ment, and that some good actors and 
actresses are in the company. 

% 

“The Cherry Blossoms” will follow 
“The New York Stars” at the Standard 
next week. The burlesque and vaude- 
ville features of the coming attraction 
are said to be thoroughly up-to-date. 

2, 
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THE SPEEDY BROWNS 
The old 


home for years at 


made its 
Park. 


hoodoo that has 
Sportsman’s 
where the Browns hold forth, seems to 
have departed for good, and there is 
every prospect at this writing that St. 
Louis has in the fast and = gingery 
Browns a team not only deserving of 
loyal support from the public, but one 
that will bring honor, if not the pen- 
nant, to this city at the end of the base- 
ball season. 

The Browns are playing great ball. 
Every game brings improvement, both 
in individuals and in team work, and 
all that is apparently needed to give 
them greater speed is a spell of warm 
weather. Nothing loosens up the ath- 
lete’s muscular kinks like the summer 
sun. Pitchers, catchers and_ infielders, 
the players who do the most throwing, 
are a bit chary of using their arms 
while yet there lingers a chilling blast, 
for there is a danger of stiffening which 
may cause a season’s lay-up. 

But compared with their rivals in the 
American, the Browns are in finer con- 
dition for the fray than any. They have 
had the advantage of just enough ante- 
season work in the South to put them 
on edge, and when they can cut loose 
in earnest, will show the natives some- 
thing in the baseball line seldom seen 
at Sportsman’s. 

Yoo much credit cannot be given 
President Hedges and his associates for 
the building up of the present organiza- 
tion. Good baseball and business judg- 
ment combined were brought into play, 
and no expense was too large to give 
the city a team that would prove capa- 
ble of bidding for the pennant. The 
management, in getting rid of the dis- 
turbing element of the old team, took 
the first prudent step toward securing a 
winning aggregation. There are no 
kickers or sulkers in the present line-up 
of the Browns, and there will be no 
laying down on this or that pitcher, All 
are working or playing in harmony, and 
the public has been anick to reatiz2 the 
change. 

The defeats the team suffered in ihe 
opening of the season at Chicago, while 
not attributable in the least te -poor 
playing or inferior work, but to the 
inclemency of the weather, have stirred 
up the “boys,” and they have gone in to 
redeem themselves. From now on the 
team that takes the Browns’ measure 
will know they have been to the ball 
park. 

The Browns are a well balanced or- 
ganization of experienced and young 
players—just enough young blood to 
give the game the ginger it lacked. -It 
is a Speety-Agegregation, fast and heady 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


310 North Sixth. 














Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
ad 


Three Large, Separate Dinin 
Rooms and Several Smale: 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


ad 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 
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UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
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SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


N. E. Cor. 7TH ano Locusr Srs. 








MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
FORMERLY OF MISSOURI ATHLETIC CLUB. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











on the bases, sensational in the field, 
and will do some awful execution on 
the spit ball and other new-fangled 
twirlers before the season is far ad- 
vanced. They hold now a good position 
in the race, and the mettle they have 
shown in the Cleveland and Chicago 
series presages a still higher perch. 

Already the knowing fans, the best 
judges of baseball in the land, are will- 
ing to bet on the Browns’ chances for 
pennant honors, while some of the con- 
servative ones figure that they will be 
among the first three at the close of 
hostilities, 

There is good reason for such opin- 
ion. Harry Howell, one of the easiest 
and steadiest, as well as the sturdiest 


‘of. pitchers in the. American, has shown 


just a flash of what may be expected of 


him when the weather becomes more 
favorable, and Willy Sudhoff, Glade and 
Morgan, the other members of the fir 
ing staff, promise to hold their own. 

With the firing line in better shape 
than it has ever been at this stage of 
the game; the Browns certainly have 
more than a fighting chance for the 
“San. 

The new men, Stone, Van Zant and 
Frisk, have fulfilled expectations, and 
Harry Gleason at third promises to 
make the other guardians of this sack 
hustle, both for fielding and_ batting 
honors. 

There isn’t in reality what might b 
called a weak spot in the whole team 
Tom Jones is doing excellent work at 
the initial sack. Wallace is better than 
ever at short, the veteran Padden, wh 
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iptain of the team, is a tower of 
ngth in every conflict, and Stone in 
Van Zant in center and Frisk in 

are three “beauts” to draw to for 
ush. In the receiving line it is 
e than likely that steady Joe Sugden 
| do the lion’s share. He is one of 
best catchers in the Association, and 
s his task with less show of its oner- 
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ALL THIS WEEK AND NEXT: 





Sam S. Shubert’s Great Musical 
Comedy Success, 


The Earl 


and 


| The Girl 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
F. C. Whitney’s Raymond Hitchcock 
IN 


Musical Cocktail 
The Yankee 
Consul 


Reserved Seats Thurs. 
































IReg. Matinee Saturday. 
| .. CENTURY 
MOTHER GOOSE 
Klaw and Erlanger’s 
Regular Matinee Saturday. 
| Tenth and Pine 
Nights 
| mperia Best Seats, 50c 
er Moonshiner’s Daughter 
Next Sun. Mat.—Vivian’s Papas. 

[Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c 
and 50c. Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1 
NANNETTE COMSTOCK 
eter CRISIS 

beautiful *,, the 
The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 
NEW THE 
YORK CHERRY 
8@TAKE SUBURBAN CARS-@a 
SIX OR MORE RACES DAILY 
First Race 2:45 P. M. 
AMERICAN RACING ASSOCIATION. 
\ Diary from Dixie, Chestnut, $2.50; 
am, Von Hutten, $1.20; The Way of 
sses, Williamson, $1.20; Shining 
rry, Quiller Couch, $1.20. Also a com- 
d periodicals. Subscriptions for all 
blications taken at 


LAST PERFORMANCES OF 
WONDROUS SPECTACLE 
25c Daily Matinees 
THIS WEEK 
ST. LOUIS’ 
GRAND MOST POPULAR 
THEATER. 
THIS WEEK 
i(Churchill’s 
Next Sun. Mat.—** Texas,’’ a Southern Romance. 
THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
STARS BLOSSOMS 
Natural Bridge Road and Union Ave. 
Contests by High-Class Horses. 
The Newest Books. 
North, Cheney, $1.20; The Princess 
te stock of paper novels, magazines 
LTT’S BOOK STORIZZ, 


806 Olive St. 


.a. Ida Schotto; b., 
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SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 


yh BEN GREET PLAYERS of London 
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ousness than any of them. He is, be- 
sides, a safe and sure thrower to bases 
and may be relied on for a hit in a 
pinch. As matters stand at present, the 
absence of Burkett and Heidrick will 
prove, if anything, beneficial! to the 
team. 
fe fe of 


STRASSBERGER RECITAL 


Pupils of the Strassberger Conserva- 
tories belonging to the classes of Profs. 
N. Sacks, Horace P. Dibble, Bruno 
Strassberger, Mrs. A. Ernst and Mrs. 
Bruno Strassberger participated in a re- 
cital at the North Side Conservatory on 
Monday evening last, and presented the 
subjoined program to the satisfaction of 
a large audience: 

Piano solos—a. Chapel in the Woods, 
C. Bohm; b. The Mill (In einen kuehlen 
Grunde), Kuhe. a. Miss’. Florence 
Schlueter ; be hig Wissmath. 

Vi Madrigale, Simonetti; 
b. Rondino, Mane a., Andrew Gill; 
b., Erich Leibner. 

Piano solos—a. On the Lake, Wil- 
liams; b. Les Sylphes (duet), Bach- 
man. a., Miss Esther. Sudholt; b., Miss 
Emilie Diedrich and Mrs. B. Strass- 
berger. 

Vocal solos—a. 
Foote; b. In Maytime, 
Elizabeth Waechtler. 

Piano solos—a. Pastorella, Gregh; b. 
Scherzo, - Schubert. a. Miss Leila 
Hughes; b., Miss Edna Mayne. 

Violin Solos—a. Chor from Nachsla- 
ger, Greutzer; b. Opus 18 No. 1, Dan- 
cla. Misses Mabel Keough, Laura Roe- 
der, Hattie Roettger, Ruth Barnes (La- 
dies’ Violin Quartette). 

Piano solos—a. The Little Shepherd- 
ess, Robyn; b. Petit Bolero, Ravina. a., 
Miss Mav Schum; b.. Fred Wilking. 

Vocal Solos—a. Aria from Samson 
and Delila, Saint Saens; b. Signidilla 
from Carmen, Bizet; Mrs. A. E. Ballow. 

Vocal solos—a. Hunting Song, Men- 
delssohn; b. Love Song. Bohm. a.. Miss 
Louisa Boerner; b., Miss Amy Puell- 
man. 

Violin solo—Berceuse, 
die Demsky. 

Piaro solos—a. Spinning Song, Spin- 
dler; b. Evening Calm, Ganschals. a., 
Detlov Baltzer: b., Robert Huelsick. 

Vocal solo—Scene and Aria from Her- 
odiade, Massanet—Miss Martha  Bro- 
kate. 

Piano solos—a. Impromptu, Op. 99. 
Schubert: b. Second Mazurka, Godard. 
Miss Estella Les- 





I’m Wearing Away, 
Speaker. Miss 


Renard—Fred- 


chen. 

Vi a. Prayer from Frei- 
schuetz. Weber: b. Recreation, Dancla. 
Misses Mabel Keough. Laura Roeder, 
Hottie Roettger, Ruth Barnes. 

Piano solos—a,. Le Papillon, Lovallee ; 
b. La Fileuse, Raff. a., Miss Gertrude 
Ruhe; b., Miss Augusta Klasing. 

*. 
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ORNAMENTAL TRIMMING 
For a genuine silver color bronge for 
bronzing knick-knacks and range fronts, 
use Occidental Aluminum Paint. It is 
bright and durable, and is easy to apply. 
Put up in all size cans. 
Piatr & THoRNBURGH Paint Co., 
620 Franklin Avenue. 








2, 2. * 
oe ye 


The North American, a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to the interest of sav- 
ings investors, has just made its appear- 
ance. It is a St. Louis enterprise op- 
erated by the North American Invest- 
ment Company. Mr. Richard Spamer, 
who has a wide and varied knowledge 
of men and affairs generally, is editor. 
The office of the publication is in rooms 
504-517 Odd Fellows’ Building. 
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way? Twelfth Night 
may 3. "Merch’t of Venice 
may 2 Twelfth Night 


at 8:15. 
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may 4.’ Merch’t of Venice 


at 8:15. _ 
Aime fe MUCH ADO 
at 8:15. ABOUT NOTHING 








Satu rday, _ 


Menton atc LAMLET 
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at 8:8, (IN TWO PARTS) 
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By General Request 
The 15th century morality play 


EVERYMAN 


Sunday, 
May 7, 
afternoon at 
3, evening 














at 8:15. 

Tuesday, 

May 9, Comedy of Errors 

at 8:15. Pat 

Wednesday, 

way 10,” EVERYMAN 

at 3:00. 

Wednesday, 6 

may 1," Ag You Like It 
with modern scenic effects 

Thursday, (Special Students Matinee) 


at 3:00. Comedy of Errors 





Farewell Performance 


Mae i” Two Gentlemen 
at 8:15, of Verona 





ll plays are presented in the Elizabethan manner. 


A 
PRICES—Season Tickets—Five one-dollar tickets, 


choice of performances, 


$4.00. Five 75c tickets, choice of performances, $3.00, 


Single Tickets $1.00, 75ec, 50c, 25c. 
Prices for “Hamlet” (in two parts)—81.50, $1.00, 75e, 50c. 


Box Seats, $1.50. 
Box Seats, $2.00. 


Season Ticket Sale Opens April 24, single ticket sale opens April 27. 
At Bollman Bros.’, 
Address mail orders and all communications to Harry J. Walker, The Odeon. 


1120 Olive Street. 
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The Powder for Brunettes. 
The Powder that Sticks! 


Carmen Powder is the most perfect beautifier that money, science 


and skill can produce. 


Carmen Powder makes and keeps the skin soft and beautiful. 

Carmen Face Powder is made of the purest and most expensive 
ingredients and is wonderfully prepared by an elaborate process, so 
as to peculiarly suit the brunette complexion; the skin of brunettes 
being different from that of blondes in important particulars. 

Carmen Powder, no matter how carelessly applied, does not 


“show powder,” 
complexions. 


as all other powders do when applied to brunette 
Carmen Powder blends and produces a soft and 


velvety effect of indescribable beauty. 

Carmen Powder sticks, no matter if it is in the heated hall room 
or in the sun and wind. No “touching up” is ever necessary. This 
product is far superior to anything made, and if you will use it 
regularly you will find that the beauty of your complexion will be 


commented upon. 


Unlike many powders, Carmen is not only a great aid to beauty, 


but it is of wonderful benefit to the skin, 


imparting that clear, 


healthy look which indicates so surely a knowledge of the higher 


refinement of life. 


Made in four tints—cream, flesh, pink and white. 
Carmen Powder is for sale by most druggists, though some 


druggists, not having it, may offer you a substitute. 


Do not accept 


it! There is no substitute for the genuine Carmen Powder—no 
other powder will do what Carmen will 


THE PRICEIS 5QJC The Box. 
—MADE BY— 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
TOO MUCH JAP. 
St. Louis, April 21. 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mirror: 
Perhaps it began with the prompt and 
effective quietus our own George Bap- 
tiste, the wrestler. put on jiu-jitsu, re- 
cently, out at the West End Coliseum, 
but the fact is, this community is be 
ginning to show decided signs of con- 
valescing from the long siege of Japan- 
ese fever, under which it has been strug- 
gling since before the days of the 
World's Fair. We have stood for more 
Japanese fakes in this town, and for a 
longer period of time, than any intelli- 
gent community ought to have stood for 
them. We have ranted and raved about 
Japanese “art” and Japanese this and 
that, and all the time we were throwing 
up our hats and learning to shout “Ban- 
zai!’ with the true Japanese accent, the 
truly commercial Japs, with that Orien- 
tal eye to the main chance, for which 
they are so famous among those who 
know them better, were getting busy in 
a dozen auction-rooms and Oriental 
bazaars unloading their World’s Fair 
left-overs on us at high prices. The 
fact is, the Japanese are a mighty unre- 
sponsive lot. They are not what anyone 
would cail good fellows. They never. 
by any chance, take any part in your 
enthusiasm for them. ‘They simply stand 
still while you are patting them on the 
back and gushing over them, and then 
slip away with a quiet, inscrutable Ori 
ental smile of superiority and count 
their money. But the daily papers have 
been suffering from this Japanese epi- 
demic worse than anyone else. Every- 
thing with them has been Togo and 
Oyama and funny cartoons, showing 
poor old Rojestvensky in a leaky tub, 
with his hair standing straight up in ter- 
ror at his first glimpse of a Japanese 
vessel. And so everybody has another 
laugh on poor old Rojestvensky. But 
as for me, while | am certainly not pro- 
Russian, and it may be simply because I 
am a white man, I can’t help having a 
sneaking hope that this same Russian 
admiral, who came so slowly up out of 
the sea the other day and sailed past 
Singapore into the China Sea, his ships 
clogged with the seaweed of fourteen 
thousand miles, but all accounted for, 
battleships, cruisers, colliers and all—l 
can't help hoping that this forlorn hope 
he leads may bring him both glory and 
victory. Make no mistake, he is a brave 
man, this Rojestvensky, for he has come 
half way round the world, looking for a 
fight. But think what a serious predica- 
ment the daily papers would be in if he 
should win. Under the circumstances. I 
really don’t see how they can allow him 
to. Yours, ee Ee J 
J 


bd 


THE WATER-CLOSET TRUST. 
St: Louis, Mo., April 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of THe Mirror: 

We have this day forwarded a copy of 
the enclosed letter to the Mayor, and 
wish you would publish same. 

Respectfully, 
CoyNnE Bros. Co., 
4073-4975 Easton avenue. 
Hon, Rolla Wells, Mayor of St. Louis: 
Dear Sir:—We desire to call your 


THE MIRROR 


attention to the fact that the city has 
been, and is now, specifying trust ma- 
terial for plumbing work in city institu- 
tions. It is a known fact that a plumber 
not a member of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association cannot purchase material 
from L. M. Rumsey or N. O. Nelson. 
These firms do not place their material 
on the open market, but confine their 
sales to the members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association. In one instance 
L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing Company 
refused to sell a closet bowl of his own 
make to Coyne Bros. Co. Bowl was 
to replace broken one in St. Mark’s 
Church. We, licensed plumbers, in this 
city request that you order the heads 
of the different departments under you 
to discontinue the use of these brands 
of trust material. 
Respectfully. 

Coyne Bros. Co. 

WaALsH Bros. 

° 
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WANTED: TEACHERS. 
Monte Ne, Vinda P. 
(Benton Co.), Ark., April 17, ’05. 
To the Editor of THE Mrtrror: 

I am coming to you for information, 
as I know of no one in St. Louis, or 
elsewhere, for that matter, who is more 
likely to know, and I hope you will 
give my letter your attention and so 
further a good cause, the cause of popu- 
lar education. 

We are, here at Monte Ne, erecting 
a four-room stone school building by 
popular subscription, which will cost 
about $2,000. To erect this building will 
about reach the limit of the ability of 
our people, and we realize that to muin- 
tain the school will be a difficult mat- 
ter. The funds available are about suf- 
ficient to employ a primary teacher and 
no more, but we are desirous of securing 
the services of about three good, com- 
petent men to teach the higher branches, 
as we wish to maintain a strictly first- 
class school, so that people who would 
prefer to send their children to the 
country rather than the city may be as- 
sured of first-class educational facilities. 
Our section is not able to meet the sal- 
aries required by able teachers, and we 
are compelled to depend on outside aid 
if that is available. 

Now, this is what I would like to ask 
vou: Is there any association, or per 
haps a university, that you know of, 
working along lines similar to the mis- 
sionary work of the churches, which 
will send and maintain teachers for such 
cases as ours? It seems to me there 
should be such organizations in these 
days of richly endowed universities, 
when so much is being done toward the 
uplifting of the masses by our philan- 
thropically disposed men of wealth. 

Now, do you know of any such asso- 
ciation, in or out of St. Louis, or per- 
naps an individual? We, of course, 
would pledge ourselves that this end of 
the proposition would be conducted in 
good faith. Perhaps in your university 
there may be a teacher or two whom the 
governing board would gladly send into 
the country for a year for recuperation, 
and this would be our opportunity. 

Now, will you please think this over 
and be so kind as to give me your best 








New May-Stern Store 








The Largest display of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


ever shown under one roof 
by any house in America. 



























































OUR 


OUR CREDIT 
SYSTEM 


Has been still further im- 
proved and simplified—until 
now it is virtually an open 
charge account, with this dif- 
ference—that instead of pay- 
ing for your goods on the 


NEW STORE 


With its magnificent stock 
and perfect appointments, is 
proving a revelation to all 
visitors. It’s greater, grander, 
more wonderful in its plan 
and scope than the people of 





first day of the month, you St. Louis ever anticipated. 
pay for them in small weekly Whether you are ready to 
or monthly payments, as best buy or not, we invite you to | 
suits your income on conven- come and take a pleasant, | 
ience. leisurely trip through the 
store. 





OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT] WE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE | 


WITH US. | 








YOU. | 


MAY, STERN & CO. 


THE BIG STORE . 
TWELFTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 




















SUMMER 
CRUISES 


During June, Fuly and August 








| To NORWAY 
To the NORTH CAPE 
and SPITZBERGEN 


RSCOTUS ND, tte CDE ane 
NORWAY, and ' ICELAND 
Around the British Isles 
To the Principal Seaside Resorts of 
GERMANY, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, 
SPAIN, FRANCE, and HOLLAND, 
by the Twin-Screw Steamers “‘ PRIN- 
ZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,” “MOLTEKERE,” 
“HAMBURG,” and “METEOR.” 

For itineraries, rates, etc., apply 
HAMBURG ~- AMERICAN LINE 
901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 

or any local agent. | 




















St. Louis’ Leading 


When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
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ALMOST DAILY- 
HOW OFTEN DOES | p22 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE | 5-7 

A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 

ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
» 7160 

Anglers ™ Bygesgner 

EIGHTEEN OTHER STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


advice? If the wide publicity to be 
gained by a comment in the Mrrror 
could be had, it would no doubt be very 
beneficial to us, and might secure to 
us just what we need. 

Hoping you may be able to put me 
into a trail of some kind, I am 

Very truly, 
Cart A. STARCK. 
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SUNDAY LAW QUESTIONS. 
St. Louis, Apr. 2tst. 
To the Editor of THe Mirror: 

Why was not the Sunday law en- 
forced before the election of April 4th, 
1905? Folk went into the Governorship 
in January. 
the time between. 

Why did Mr. Mulvihill, Excise Com- 
missioner, deny that the Sunday law 
would be enforced, when asked about 
it just before the election? Such denial! 
was glaringly printed in the German 
newspapers. 

Was the law held off to force the Ger- 
man voters to support Wells for Mayor? 

Is the law enforced now to punish 
Adolphus Busch for advancing money 
to the Republican State Committee, while 
his son was a candidate for the Council 
on the Democratic ticket? 

Didn’t the Germans, under Lemp and 
3usch leadership, slaughter Talty for 
Wells in South St. Louis? 

Can it be that Folk figures Wells paid 
for his German support by signing the 
ordinance for Busch’s Manufacturers’ 
Railway? 

Did not Folk promise Tony Stuever, 
his brewer-boss supporter, that he would 
not interfere with Sunday ‘conditions 
here, and didn’t Stuever so quote Folk 
to his brother brewers? 


The law was the law all 
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BOLLAND JEWELRY CO 


Will be open for business in their 


THE 


New Location 


Monday Morning, May Ist, ’05. 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect the most 


artistic jewelry establishment in the West. 


513 Locust Street. 














There is an advantage in having 
your work done by 


The Slowest 
Laundry 


or how could we in less than three 
years have grown from nothing 
to the largest private trade laun- 
dry in the city. You have not had 
such work as we are doing, nor 
can you get it elsewhere. We are 
getting more bundles now, in the 


West End District 


than any time during The World’s 
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Who has used threats of the enforce- 
ment of law to blackmail the German 


CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE. BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 


g Ve ea As 


Fair Period. 


GLORY QUAYLE 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry, 
(CORPORATION. ) 
3126 and 3128 OLIVE STREET. 
Lest We Forget 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER. 


NOT IN A TRUST, 





element out of votes? 

Who has lied? 

The brewers are very mad at Mr. 
Folk, but who ever heard of the sheep 
rising up and killing the butcher? 

GAMBRINUS. 








bob 
ESTIMATE THE DIFFERENCE 
Between a shabby backyard and neat- FPRRPCPTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISS SHSTTSSSTSSSSTSTIFSSTSTSOS 


ly painted fences and sheds. The cost 
of having things in order is only a trifle 
compared with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing them that way. If you do not want 
the more expensive house paints for this 
class of work, we have barn and fence 
paints which are very reasonable in 
price, and their use will greatly help ap- 
pearances. 

Try the experiment. 

Piatt & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
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For service and economy we can give you an 
automobile for $1200, better than any other 
factory will sell for all on account of 
‘*Patent Friction Drive,’’ and dealing direct 
with factory. 

Beware of eheap machines, as they are the 
most expensive in the end. Call up Bell Main 
2377. Free demonstration. 


UNION AUTO MFG. CO., 309 Frisco Bldg. 








THE HOUSE. 


When the house 
cleaning is done 


Don’t Growl 
, by the “Dustless 
Method.” It cleans, renovates, disinfects the carpets, 
| 


THE MAN OF 





the portieres, the wall paper, the furniture, the rugs, 
without removing the carpets from the floors or stairs 
and without disturbing any piece of drapery or fur- 
niture in the house. 

It does it with air—and takes away every atom of 
dust and dirt in the home without making the least 
fuss or trouble. It will have come to your house and 
be gone while a crowd of semi-tramps would be pull- 
ing the nails out of the carpets—and when the “Dust- 
n : less Method” is through, everything is fresh and 
House-Cleaning Joys. pright and has a sweet odor. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO i 
3933 Olive Street. nM 












After the doctor had examined the 
patient and the man’s wife wanted to 
know the nature of the illness, the con- 
scientious physician said: “Your hus- 
band’s condition is such that it will take 
some time to differentiate the symptoms i 


to arrive at an accurate conception of i} 
Good & Wall Phone, Forest 2810. 
¥ 


the malady from which he is suffering. 
HIGH-CLASS i 


The treatment must be symptomatic. I 
LADIES’ TAILORS ano 


must first: make a diagnosis.” 
“T hope you can make it of calico,” ; 
LADIES’ TAILORING COLLEGE, i} 
4432-84 OLIVE STREET. al 


Both Phones. 


> » 


“The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


The Hamilto 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptionsaspecialty. Bowling, billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 

rates, ete., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 

















remarked the woman, “for I haven’t a 
piece of flannel in the house. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

There has been lots of excitement in 
Wall The bears 
kept exceedingly attacking the 
weak quarters of a crumbling market 
and covering their extensive short lines. 
They were “gunning” for the innumer- 
able stop-orders in Union Pacific, St. 
Paul, Atchison, Amalgamated, United 
States Steel, Baltimore and Ohio and 
other leaders of recent times and met 
with greater success than they possibly 
anticipated. For the first time in four 
months, or since the early part of last 
December, technical as well as general 
market conditions, distinctly turned in 
Prices had been raised 


street latterly. were 


busy 


their favor. 
to such a high range that the public, 
that is, the more conservative and, for 
more influential 
to make any 


that very reason, the 
portion of it, refused 
further commitments on the long side. 
In addition to this, the banks suddenly 
put on the screws and forced the call- 
money rate to 7 and 8 per cent, the 
highest rate for more than a year and 
a half. This action on the part of the 
bank necessarily induced forced liqui- 
dation by some of the “overloaded” 
cliques. The bears found considerable 
encouragement and inspiration also in 
the inglorious and disastrous debacle of 
the bull clique in the wheat market, 
headed by John W. Gates, Corwin 
Spencer and some millionaire operators 
in the Northwest, this collapse in the 
wheat market entailing heavy liquida- 
tion of New York stocks on the part 
of the notorious Western “pool,” which 
has for many months been cutting a 
very respectable figure in Wall street’s 
daily antics. 

Some minor considerations contrib- 
uting towards the utter rout of the bull 
forces on the stock exchange were 
heavy selling for foreign account; in- 
timidating conjectures regarding — the 
coming naval struggle in the Chinese 
Sea: the disappointment, caused among 
the speculative community by the re- 
fusal of the Amalgamated Copper di- 
rectors to raise the dividend rates on 
their stock from 4 to 5 or 6 per cent 
‘It will be remembered that the last 
quarterly dividend was practically at 





Reserve 
Accounts 
of 


Individuals, firms and cor- 
porations, on which special 


rate of interest will be 


paid, are especially solic- 


ited. 
Capital Surplus and Profits 
$8,400,000.00. 
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the rate of 4 per cent per annum, al- 
though one-half per cent was designat- 
ed as an extra distribution. Owing 
to the prevalent active condition in the 
copper trade, large chunks of Amalga- 
mated had been bought by speculators 
who were inclined to be over-confident 
in their expectations. The Amalga- 
mated incident has again proved that 
the man who fools with a stock of this 
kind runs a tremendous risk, He is 
buckin gagainst one of the toughest 
propositions that Wall street can glory 
of. 

The dismal howlings of “Tom” Law- 
son were not taken seriously by ex- 
perienced and knowing traders. though, 
of course, they created a sort of con- 
sternation among the occupants of 
front-seats in brokers’ offices and buck- 
et shops. Lawson, doubtless, has a con- 
shoe- 
among those 
who are fond of looking for romantic 


siderable following among the 
string margin traders, 
causes for all the decisive movements 
in Wall street. There’s no particle 
of reason to take this howling dervish 
of Boston for anything else than an un- 
principled trickster. When he emitted 
his latest shrieks and Cassandra pre- 
dictions, he was, beyond question, short 
of a fine line of active stocks, which he 
intended to cover at as big a profit as 
possible. This object he could best 
obtain by inducing extensive liquidation 
on the part of timid specilators. Last 
Thursday, Wall street was flooded with 
Lawson’s advertisements and __ letters 
harping. upon an approaching crash of 
ominous dimensions. These pronun- 
ciamentoes came at the right time to 
loom large in the mind of an over-agi- 
tated speculative community. Lawson 
covered right and left, while the 
“slump” lasted, taking advantage of the 
supervention of inauspicious things 
over which he had absolutely no con- 
trol. As in December, 1904, Lawson 
was, again, a mere opera bouffe inci- 
dent. 

The smash in Union Pacific has, for 
the present, effectively disposed of the 
late preposterous stories of a gigantic 
amalgamation and Van- 
derbilt lines, to be carried out through 
the issuance of about $800,000,000 bonds. 
At this writing Union Pacific common 
is about thirteen points below its re- 
cent top-notch. Northern Securities 
shares slid down with marvelous ease 
and rapidity on selling commonly at- 
tributed to Union Pacific interests. The 
break had been foreseen for some time. 


of Harriman 


The stock had been selling at figures 
utterly absurd. It is likely that the 
continued acerbity of feeling between 
the Harriman and Hill cliques may 
have been one of the main reasons for 
the sudden decision of the Union Pacific 
to ‘unload” its holdings of Northern Se- 
curities. As a result of the winding 
up of the affairs of the Northwestern 
Railway combine, Northern Pacific 
common has made its reappearance on 
the stock exchange. On Monday, of 
the current week, it was traded in for 
the first time in four years, changing 
hands at about 168. 

The extensive rise in Louisville and 
Nashville, in the demoraliza- 
tion in the rest of the list, attracted 
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H. Woon, 


President. 





Ricn’p B. Buttock, 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, 


Vice-President. Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Western Correspondents of 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 
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some attention. The abnormal move- 
ment in this issue is somewhat difficult 
to explain. The Wall street oracles 
have it that banking interests came to 
the rescue when they noticed the em- 
barrassing, portentious discomfiture of 
Gates and his friends in the wheat mar- 
ket, these last-named interests being 
credited with large holdings of L. & N. 
shares. This explanation is, however, 
not very satisfactory. The rise may, 
after all, be a mere stock-jobbing ruse. 

Not since the smash-up of the Leiter 
bull “pool” of six years ago has Wall 
street been so excited over wheat pit 
developments as it was in the past week 
or so. There had all along been such 
a deal of high-falutin talk over Gates’ 
speculative finesse, power and prestige 
in “cornering” operations that the total 
rout of this erstwhile “captain of indus- 
try’ proved quite a shock to the super- 
sensitive nerves of the average trader. 
The events of the last few days have 
again demonstrated that there’s no 
financial power, no speculative — brain 
capable, in this age of the world, to 
“corner” a commodity that is ruled and 
surrounded by circumstances totally be- 
yond the control of man. What a 
James R. Keene failed to accomplish on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, a John W. 
Gates could not be expected to under- 
take without serious harm to himself 
and his credulous followers. Gates is 
immeasurably the inferior of Keene, be- 
ing of coarser mental grain and fiber, 
and in no way a close, observant reason- 
er. Gates was, and remains, a plung- 


er, with the gambling proclivities upper- . 


most and bound to involve him in utter 
ruin, some day. 


The price of wheat has dropped very 
extensively; a week ago, it sold at 
about $1.14, after a rise to $1.21; to-day 
it is down to 93, or less. The break 


has been of the perpendicular order. 


fo) Routes to N EW YORK 
BIG FOUR 


RATES: 


$21.00 to $23.50 from St. Louls. 
TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
8:17 A. M., 12:00 Noon, 11:00 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR 


CINCINNATI 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
8:17 A. M., 12:00 Noon, 9:30 and 11 P. M. 


Get tickets Broadway and Chestnut st. 
or address, 


Cc. L. Hileary, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 





The offerings were enormous,  over- 
whelming. The bull clique found it 
impossible to take care of all the stuff 
thrown at it. The Northwest sold; so 
did the Southwest; there was any quan- 
tity of “contract” wheat pressing for 
sale. «Then there was likewise better 
news from Argentina in regard to crop 
results there, while, in this 
conditions continued favorable through- 
out, though there should be a moderate 
lowering of average condition by the 
first of May. The price of wheat broke 
of its own weight; it had been non 
sensical to the same degree as prices in 
Wall street. 

The “slump” in stocks should be fol- 
lowed by a rally, which will, no doubt, 
provoke further liquidation. For the 
immediate future the tendency will re- 
main downward. The spell of the bu!! 
power has been broken, temporary. 
The decline should prove beneficial; 1 
came at the right time. As matters 
stand, we may prepare ourselves for 4 
season of comparative quiet and, p 
haps, a series of scandals. 
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sident in Milwaukee are hardly cal- 
ted to promote a speedy restoration 
speculative confidence. Coming right 
the heels of, or simultaneously with, 
scandalous revelations concerning 
Assurance management, 
incident will doubtless 


Equitable 
Milwaukee 
vender a wholesome spirit of cau- 
n and discrimination. The magni- 
linous, daring stock and wheat op- 
itions of the Western clique, which 
w come to an ignominious end, may 
ing other individuals connected with 
to the ragged edge of bankruptcy and 
eradation. At the same time, the 
‘stion may be asked: What is Na- 
nal Bank examination worth, if it 
cannot unearth’ evidences of such stu- 
yendous fraudulent operations as were 
iely brought to light in Milwaukee? 
° 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Fourth street brokers could not com- 
plain of overwork in the past week. 
lrading was on a modest scale; the 
buying power was not particularly large 
in any instance. The developments in 
New York and Chicago tended to chill 
local bull enthousiasm. It is recognized 
that the collapse in wheat and stocks 
must have caused some damage in this 
town. The disposition for the present 
is to go slow and to take profits wher- 
ever advisable. There had been too 
much speculative buying, on margin, in 
the last few weeks, in street railway and 
bank stocks particularly. A little shake- 
out would, no doubt, facilitate ‘the mar- 
ket’s digestive operations. 

The United Railways ‘System has 
been taken over by the North Ameri- 
can. Mr. John I. Beggs has been elect- 
ed president of the system, to succeed 
Mr. Murray Carleton. Some changes 
in the operative department may surely 
be looked for in the near future. Brown 
Bros. & Co. are said to have transferred 
to the North American 190,000 shares 
of the common stock, or decidedly more 
than a majority interest. The shares 
have risen sharply in price, the last sales 
being made at 32. The preferred, on 
the other hand, has receded to some 
extent. The last lot was sold at 80%. 
lhe 4 per cent bonds are quoted at 
about 89%, with 89% bid. 

The bank and trust company issues 
ruled quiet. For Bank of Commerce 
342 is asked, with no bids at this writ- 
ing. For Commonwealth 328 is bid, 
and for Mississippi Valley 400 is asked, 
with no_ bids. Missouri-Lincoln is 
changing hands at 145 and 144, repre- 
senting a decline of about two points 
for the past week. © Mechanics’ Na- 
tional is also lower, selling at 298, with 
207 bid. 
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bid, 101 asked; for Union’ Depot 6s 
117% is bid, for Kansas City Telephone 
5s 9834 is asked; the last sale was ef- 
fected at 98%. 
There’s a better demand for loans, 
with interest rates slightly firmer in 


consequence. Drafts on New York are 
lower. Sterling is quoted at $4.8634. 


The disclosures incident to the Cella- 
Adler suit against the United Railways 
Co. have been, to the piquant order in 
the last few days. The statements made 
by Mr. F. J. Wade, of the Mercantile, 
were particularly instructive as bearing 
upon the rather high-handed _ tactics 
adopted by the underwriting syndicate. 
However, it has been figured out that 
there will be about 13 per cent profit on 
the underwriting certificates. A. per- 
centage of this size should go far 
towards stopping all protesting mouths 
and to cover a multitude of doings not 
exactly on a line with the most rudi- 
mentary principles of ethics, 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

M. M. C., Sandusky, O.—Your _in- 
quiry has already been answered by the 
late break in New York. 
got out unscathed. 


Hope you 
Would advise sell- 
ing Wabash common on a strong spot. 
You should surely be able to buy back 
at a lower range. 

X. Y. Z., Beaumont, Tex.—Your stop- 
order has, no doubt, been uncovered by 
this time. Wait for a further decline 
stock. Take 
your profits on Kansas and Texas pre- 
ferred. 

Op Reapver.—The Amalgamated paid 
quarterly dividends of 2 per. cent from 
its organization in 1899 until October, 


before rebuying your 


1901, when there was a cut of 1% per 
cent quarterly. Afterwards the rate 
dropped to 2 per cent per annum. No, 
cannot advise purchases of National 
Enameling common. 
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THE FURNITURE OUTLOOK 


Look ahead a little and your better 
judgment will tell you not to cast off 
certain 
they appear a little second-handed. 

By using Occidental Oil and Varnish 
Stains you can renew old chairs, tables, 
etc., and keep them in use quite awhile 
longer. 

Put up in all natural wood shades and 
sold very reasonable. 

PLATT & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
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articles of furniture because 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





After Shabing 


Bathe the face with Pond’s Extract. Prevents 
Sorene s and roughness, allays inflammation, 
checks bleeding and prepares the face for the 
For the toilet nothing equals 


next day’s shave. 


POND'S EXTRACT | 


“The Old Family Doctor.” 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
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AUSTIN TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 


LARCEST 


AND SHIP YOUR FREIGHT VIA 


GEORGE MORTON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, 





THE CITIES 
OF THE 


Particulars about rates, time of trains, business chances in the 
Southwest, will be cheerfully furnished on request. 


W. B. GROSECLOSE, 
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“SOUTHWEST 


(Galveston Stands Second Among American Ports in the Value of her Exports ) 
GUTHRIE, O. T. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
MUSKOGEF, I. T. SO. McALESTER, I. T. 


WACO, TEX. 


Sitzs m TEXAS, OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITOR 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 


THIS IS A REASON WHY YOU SHOULD TRAVEL 


SHAWNEE, O. T. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 0. T. 


ALL LOCATED 
ON THE 










“THE KAY” 





General Freight Agent «+ SOUTHWEST" 








THE COUNTRY CALENDAR 

The initial number of The Country 
Calendar, a monthly publication devot- 
ed to the fresh achievements of science, 
bearing usefully on the problems and 
enthusiasms of country-loving folk, 
who are daily becoming more and more 
numerous, has just made its appearance, 
It is a beautifully printed and illustrat- 
ed magazine, whose pages reflect the 
glory and peace of rural life, and the 
It will be 
instructive to 


charm of woods and stream. 
found entertaining and 
all who long for the life among the 


green fields and woods; the amateur 
gardener and fruit raiser; the fisherman 
and the sailor. Authoritative articles 
on these topics and many kindred sub- 
jects are to be found within its pages. 
There is a frontispiece illustration of 
ex-President Grover Cleveland engaged 
in his favorite pastime, fishing, and a 
very readable article by Mr. Cleveland 
on “The Mission of Sport:and Outdoor 
Life.” The Country Calendar is’. a 
magazine that covers its field thorough- 
ly. It is published. at Philadelphia. 
The price per copy is 25 cents; for a 
year $32. 
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“THANKING YOU IN ADVANCE” 


Within the last ten years impudence 
has invented a new means of expression: 
“Thanking you in advance.” These 
words are attached to every kind of 
request. At first they appeared only in 
circulars of second-rate business houses 
that were seeking your custom; but now 
even bishops and college presidents use 
them. Where they came from I can’t 
imagine. The French gave us the tire- 
some “It goes without saying,” and the 
English, I suppose, are to blame for “It 
is a far cry;” can it be that “Thanking 
you in advance” is of native origin? 
Then, blush, America~if you can. 

The phrase, as it is used, is objection- 
able for two reasons. First, it assumes 
that you will certainly do the thing asked 
for. Second, it declares that the peti- 
tioner does not want to bother with 
writing you a letter of thanks in return 
for your service. Is not that discour- 
teous and outrageous? 

What are we coming to? Pretty soon 
we shall all be using it, and the mails 
will be filled with such letters as these: 
To His Excellency, Governor Higgins: 

Dear Sir:—I have been in prison 
three years, and have seven more to 
stay; but I am tired of this life and 
desire a change of scene. Please send 
me a pardon by return mail. Thanking 
you in advance for this act of merited 
clemency, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM Kopp. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President of Har- 
vard University: 

Dear Sir:—I am a clergyman of 
twenty-seven years’ standing. I am de- 
vout, scholarly, eloquent, and of untiring 
zeal. It would help me very much in 
my business if your university would 
grant me the degree of D. D. Please 
get this done for me as soon as you 
ean, Thanking you in advance for this 
favor, I remain 


Truly yours, 
THOMAS PEST. 


Adorable Matilda:—I, who have long 
loved you, but could never voice my 
passion, now take my pen in hand to 
throw myself at your feet and beg you 
to be mine. Thanking you in advance 
for your favorable reply, I am 

Your deeply smitten 
AUGUSTUS. 
te 


SAME OLD LIE 


A young Oxford student one day 
received an unexpected visit from his 
pretty sister and was very indignant 
that she came without a chaperon. “Look 
here,” said the young man, “I will not 
have any of the fellows see you in my 
rooms, so if anyone knocks at the door 
you just get behind that screen.” Ina 
few minutes a knock was heard, and 
the girl ran behind the screen as her 
Drother went to open the door. An old 
gentleman stood on the threshold, who, 
after profusely apologizing for his in- 
trusion, said, “I am just home from 
Australia, and many years ago I occu- 
pied these rooms. Would you allow me, 
sir, to look at them once again?” ‘“Cer- 
‘ainly,” said the student, “come in.” 
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“Ah!” exclaimed the old man, “every- 
Same old table, 


same old fireplace, same old screen.” 


thing is just the same. 


Then, catching sight of the girl: “By 
Jove! same old dodge.” “Sir,” ex: 
claimed the student, “that is my sister.” 
“Gad, sir,” was the rejoinder, “same old 
lie.”—London Tatler. 
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AFTER READING HENRY JAMES 


And after Angelina, laying down 
The Book—that is—she often thought 
it so; 
Had recognized, as one might say, 1 
frown 
(Could she translate the answer Yes 
and no?) 
Had taken up the, as it were, effect 
Of, Angelina’s training had been such 
That, yet, however harsh and circum- 
spect— 
Even her father deemed it overmuch— 
One does these things unconsciously, I 
think. 
Thus in proportion as we don’t we do; 
So pausing rather vaguely on the brink 
She wondered, was it by, and if so, to? 


For Angelina Hale was not that kind 
Of girl, and it would be unfair to say 
With such an intuition in her mind 
As these, those—does it matter either 
way ?— 
Which she had, of a purpose, I suppose; 
And they do have so many ways to 
choose, 
A point which, she remembered, last 





arose 
The day she left her arctic overshoes, 
And then, of course, that doesn’t count 
for one 
Whose very instinct (7s it wrong to 
try?) 
Since, yes, what other, lesser souls have 
done, 
For which, with what, is oftenest done 


by. 


And thus reflecting, Angelina Hale 
Reviewed the thoughts that she had 
read about, 
Then with a smile triumphant, wan and 
pale, 
Sank back upon her pillows, quite 
fagged out. 
—The Critic. 
ee fe ote 
DANDELION SALAD 
The use of dandelion as “greens” 
(that is, cooked as one would spinach), 
has always been common in this country. 
Very good they are, too, their bitter fla- 
vor seeming to give just the tone needed 
to an appetite surfeited with the rich 
cooking of the winter season. Dandelion 
as a salad is less well known among na- 
tive Americans. Near large cities con- 
taining good-sized forcing colonies dan- 
delions are grown in hotbeds especially 
to be eaten uncooked as a garnish or a 
salad. The bitter may prove a trifle 
strong to an untrained palate, and those 
experimenting with the salad are advised 
to use half lettuce. French dressing is 
used, of course. Not only does the dan- 
delion make a pleasant variety in salads, 
ibut the taraxicum which it contains is 
an excellent liver tonic—nature’s own 
“spring remedy !”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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The vice of our theology 
is seen in the claim that 
the Bible is a closed 
book ; that the age of in- 
spiration is past; and that 
Jesus was something differ- 
from a man.— Emerson. 


Ghe Pan 
of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey 
to the Heme of 2% 


Jesus of Nazareth 
By Elbert Hubbard 





A sincere attempt to depict the 
life, times and teachings, and with 
truth limn the personality of the 
Man of Sorrows. 

Printed on hand-made paper, 
from a new font of Roman type. 
Special initials and ornaments. 
One hundred and twenty pages. 
A very beautiful volume, bound 
solidly, yet simply, in limp leather, 
silk lined. 


A new book, no part of 
which has ever before been 
printed, and some say “A 
Great Book.” It is now ii 
its third edition, ten thous- 
and copies having been sold 
since December 1st. 





Price per volume, Two Dollars. 








THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 
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The Mosher Books. 


Spring Announcements. 





I. The Book of Heavenly Death 
By WALT WHITMAN 


A compilation from Leaves of Grass, 

by Horace L. Traubel, one of the “good 

grey poet’s” literary executors; giving 

in full what has long been a desidera- 

tum Whitman’s wonderfully vivifying 

thoughts upon Death and Immortality. 
500 Copies, Small Quarto, Van Gel- 
der Paper, Old Style, Boards, with 
Portrait in Albertype. 


Price $1.50 net 


Il, Father Damien: An Open Letter 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This large type edition, with the ex- 
quisite Clifford portrait as _ frontis- 
piece, must be seen to be appreciated. 
The publisher considers it one of his 
triumphs in choice book-making at a 
moderate price. 

600 Copies, Quarto, Van Gelder 

Paper, Old Style Boards, Labels in 

Red and Black. 


Price $1.00 net 


Ill. The Soul of Man Under. Socialism 
By OSCAR WILDE. 


The first American edition of Wilde’s 
brilliant essay (originally printed in 
the Fortnightly Review in _ 1891), 
which is worthy of consideration as a 
satisfying bit of bookcraft. 
600 Copies, Square 16mo, Van Gel- 
der Paper, Gray Wrapper. 


Price 75 cents net 


IV. The Pageant of Summer 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Our new volume in The Vest Pocket 
Series has an introduction by. Mr. 
Thomas Coke Watkins, who. edited 
with such rare skill “A Little Book 
of Nature Thoughts from Richard Jef- 
feries.”’ 
Blue Paper Wrapper......$0 25 net 
pe SRR ee ae 40 net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top. 75 net 
Japan Vellum Edition...... 1 00 net 


A complete Catalogue of The Mosher 
Books sent postpaid on request. 





Stix, Baer & Fuller are_ special 
agents for the sale of The Mosher 
Books in St. Louis. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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LOAN EAL GAO 4 
“THE ONLY WAY" 


During 

Convalescence 
Recovery is hastened, health 

restored and vitality renewed by 


the use of 
ANHEUSER-BUs¢,, 


Mali Nutiine 


TRADE MARK. 


al The perfect malt tonic. A food 
on MOXca / (in liquid form. It quickly builds 

momar Hobs I flesh and tissue. 

i — beens All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.—Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


























